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LIFE OF ST. STEPHEN, THE FIRST MARTYR. 


From the Christian Observer. 


' Previously to entering on the life of this first Martyr, we think it proper to give 
our readers an Inti oductory view of the first promulgation of Christianzty. } 


Tue preparation of the world 
for the coming of Christ was 
suitable to the grandeur of the 
event itself, and of the purposes 
which it was designed to accom. 
plish. <A mind rightly instruct- 
ed perceives in the incarnation 
and sacrifice of Christ a glory 
which eclipses all that the uni- 
verse ever beheld. Christ in the 
manger and Christ on the cross, 
are scenes of such infinite im- 
portance, in their causes and in 
their consequences, that such a 
mind can see the highest wisdom 
in that long preparation for the 
exhibition of them, which seem- 
ed good to divine Providence. 
That God should ‘‘at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, 
speak to the Fathers by the 
Prophets,’’ might seem the ordi- 
nary and natural method of his 
intercourse with men; but that 
he should ‘* speak to us by his 
Son,’’ that he should ‘‘send forth 
his Son made of a woman,” and 
that ‘*God” should be thus 

__ manifest in the flesh,” is a 

““ mystery so great,” ‘that it 
might well wait till ** the ful- 
ness of time was come’’ for its 
completion, It becomes us, in- 


teed, in no case, to prescribe 
New Se ries. 


Vor. I. 


what it is fit God should do; 
but it is not unsuitable, either 
to our state or character, to in- 
quire, with humility and rever- 
ence, into the fitness of what he 
has done. 

This preparation, however, 
consisted not merely in various 
and increasing intimations of the 
approach of the Redeemer, cal- 
culated to awaken expectation 
and desire of that event, but in 
suffering the world to arrive at 
that pitch of spiritual darkness 
aud moral depravity, which might 
demonstrate the necessity, and 
illustrate the mercy, of a new 
and brighter dispensation. ‘This 
will appear upon a view of the 
state of the Gentile world at the 
birth of Christ. All the nations 
which occupied the vast extent 
of the Roman empire were de. 
graded by the grossest supersti- 
tions and vices, varying accord. 
ing to the genius and circum. 
stances of the respective people. 
Paganism had manifested itself 
to be so dreadfully vicious in its 
nature and tendency, that it was 
become the just object of con- 
tempt to the wiser part of man- 
kind. It had been suffered to 
demonstrate its utter ineflicacy 
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to benefit man; yea, it had left 
him, and, in part, had led him, 
to debase himself lower than the 
very brutes. The apostle draws 
an awful picture of the immoral. 
ities of the Gentile world, in the 
latter part of the first chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans. And 
all this was at a period when hu- 
man genius shone with greater 
splendor than at any other; and 
when the most refined and sub- 
lime intellects were occupied in 
the investigation of truth! But 
‘* where,’’ asks the apostle, ‘‘is 
the wise? where is the scribe ? 
where is the disputer of this 
world? hath not God made fool- 
ish the wisdom of this world ?”’ 
and hath he not demonstrated 
how despicable are genius, and 
acuteness, and almost intuition, 
when compared with ‘‘soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness ?” 
The apostle plainly tells us that 
it was *‘in the wisdom of God,”’ 
for his own wise purposes, that 
“the world by wisdom knew 
not God.” (See 1 Cor. i. 18. 
ad fin. ) 

We may trace the same design 
in the state of the Jewish nation 
at this period. Our Lord chose 
that period for his appearance 
upon earth, when his own peo- 
ple were brought to the lowest 
state of degradation. Subject. 
ed to the Roman authority, with 
scarcely the shadow of liberty 
under Herod, and reduced after 
his death to the form of a prov- 
ince, they imbibed the worst 
vices of their masters. The 
priests and rulers were, in gen- 
eral, profligate men ; their reli- 


gion had wholly degenerated 


from its primitive purity and 
simplicity ; the multitude were 
grossly ignorant and supersti- 
tious; the learned were cap. 


tious, disputatious, and trifling, 
and split into various sects and 
parties ; and the whole body of 
the nation, a very few persons 
excepted, had lost the true sense 
of their own scriptures, misun. 
derstood the character of the 
expected Messiah, and, instead 
of a spiritual deliverer from sin, 
looked for a mighty conqueror, 
who should free them from their 
servitude. ‘The Pharisees, Sad. 
ducees, and LEssenes disputed 
with one another, not only upon 
subordinate points, but even up. 
on the points essential to salva. 
tion, The oriental philosophy 
had infected their religious opin. 
ions. Their ritual was ang. 
mented by human inventions. 
The spiritual intention of it was 
Jost. It was regarded as an ex. 
ternal service, and their reliance 
upon it, in this view, for accep. 
tance with God, was a fatal de. 
lusion, and their practice of it 
was carried to a ridiculous pitch 
of extravagance. Such was the 
state of the most highly favored 
of nations when the Messiah ap- 
peared. ‘That this picture is not 
overcharged, the reader may sat- 
isfy himself by turning to the 
account which St. Paul has giv- 
en of his own nation in Rom. ii. 

It is scarcely to be conceived 
that the moral state of mankind 
could more loudly call for divine 
and peculiar aid. The civil state 
of the world too, was peculiarly 
favorable to the opening of 4 
new dispensation. ‘The Roman 
empire extended, at this period, 
over a great part of the known 
world ; and, being under the 
control of a single man, and en- 
joying an uncommon state of 
tranquillity, these circumstances 
facilitated the propagation of the 
Gospel, in a manner that no 
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former period could have done. 
At this juncture the Saviour ap- 
peared. The Life and Death of 
Christ demonstrate him to have 
been appointed to rescue wretch- 
ed man from the bondage of 
darkness andsin. He came, in- 
deed, in such a form, and taught 
such a doctrine, that he proved 
a **stumbling-block’? to the 
carnal apprehensions of his own 
nation, and ‘* foolishness’? to 
the captious minds of the Greeks. 
But every circumstance attend- 
ing his appearance upon earth 
was calculated to correct the 
false views and taste of mankind. 
Born in privacy, of humble par- 
ents, in circumstances of exter- 
nal meanness, and living retired 
and unknown, probably in the 
laborious occupation of his re- 
puted father,» but certainly in 
dutiful subjection to his parents, 
for by far the larger portion of 
his life, and proving hereby to a 
mind rightly instructed, that his 
‘*kingdom was not of this world;” 
yet, born above the course of na- 
ture by miraculous conception, 
he wanted not the acclamations 
of the heavenly host at his birth 
to reproach, as it were, the stu. 
pidity of his people, nor the hom- 
age of distant sages to reproach 
their ingratitude. He wanted 
not a harbinger to prepare his 
way, and make proclamation be- 
fore the approaching king ; but 
it was a proclamation of the true 
nature of his kingdom. He 
wanted not the clearest marks 
and evidences, that he was the 
very person who had been the 
object of the Church’s expecta- 
tion for several thousand years, 
and the subject of prophecies, 
types, and ritual institutions. 
And though the prophetical rec- 
erds of the nation pointed out 
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the very spot, the minute cir- 
cumstances, and almost the very 
moment of his birth, yet so in- 
fatuated and sensualized were the 
people, though there was among 
thei at this very time a lively 
and eager expectation of their 
Messiah, that none were found 
to bid him welcome, to do him 
homage, or to bear testimony to 
him, but the few spiritual and 
heavenly persons, whose minds 
were raised by divine influence 
above the tone of their nation, 
who entered into the true intent 
of the Scriptures, and ‘* waited 
for redemption in Israel.’ 

Before his entrance upon his 
public ministry, the divine wis- 
dom that dwelt in him beamed 
forth with such clear indications, 
as to awaken surprise in the 
learned of his nation, and high- 
wrought expectations in the 
breasts of his mother and the 
faithful few. When he entered 
upon his ministry, it was upon 
a life of sorrow, of want, of pov- 
erty, of meanness, and of con- 
tempt. He had nothing of the 
greatness and bravery of the 
world. A voice from heaven had 
uttered, ** This is my beloved 
Son, in whom [am well pleased, 
hear ye him,’’ (Mat. xvii. 5.) ; 
yet, though he acted upon this 
authority, ‘* he was despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sor. 
rows, and acquainted with grief ; 
and we hid, as it were, our faces 
from him: he was despised, and 
we esteemed him not.” (Is. liii. 
3.) 

The world has no notion of 
greatness and dignity but as it is 
connected with noise and dis- 
play ; but it was foretold of him, 
‘¢ He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard 
in the streets.”’ (Is. xlii, 2.) 
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** He hath no form nor comeli- 
ness; and when we shall see 
him, there is no beauty that we 
should desire him.”’ (Is. lili. 2.) 
** His visage was so marred more 
than any man, and his form 
more than the sons of men.’’ 
(Is. lii. 14.) His life was a 
demonstration of the nature of 
the religion which he came to 
inculcate. It embodied it, and 
brought it out to the eye. His 
actions, more perhaps even than 
his teaching, were a reproach to 
the leaders of his nation. His 
modest character reproached 
their ostentation ; his mildness, 
their severity ; his holiness, their 
impurity ; his spirituality of 
mind, their sensuality ; his la- 
boriousness, their love of ease ; 
and the largeness of his charity, 
their narrow and selfish feelings. 
Indications there were of spiri- 
tual authority, before which the 
worldly, and the hardened, and 
the profane, and the covetous, 
hurried from the precincts of the 
Temple; the subtle reasonings 
of the captious were silenced, 
and the obstinate pride of the 
haughty was abashed. 

His whole system of teaching 
was rather directed to a rectifica- 
tion of error, by rescuing the 
Scriptures from the false inter- 
pretations put upon them, and to 
bringing men back to a discern- 
ment of true religion in its spiri- 
tual and vital nature, than toa 
full and explicit declaration of 
the nature of his kingdom, and 
the means of obtaining the divine 
favor. Much, indeed, he spake 
by way of anticipation, and 
which could not be fully under- 
stood till after his ascension, and 
that effusion of the Spirit which 
instructed the disciples in the 
frue nature of his kingdom, 


To pour farther contempt up. 
on the objects of human estima. 
tion, and to evince without rea. 
sonable contradiction the divini. 
ty of the Gospel, he chose his 
companions, the future instru. 
ments of propagating the faith, 
from the unlearned and the poor, 
These he sent forth to announce 
the glad tidings throughout the 
province of Judea, with a charge 
to seek ‘‘ the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.’? (Mat. x. 6.) 
To these he added seventy other 
disciples, whom he ‘* sent, two 
and two, before his face, into 
every city and place, whither he 
himself would come.” (Luke 
x. 1.) To the Jews, the person. 
al ministry of our Saviour was 
almost exclusively confined, his 
usual seat of abode being Gali- 
lee; and though his ministry 
was comparatively unsuccessful, 
yet many, who ranked not open. 
ly in the number of his follow. 
ers, yielded to the authority and 
power by which he spake. Five 
hundred brethren are mentioned 
as witnesses of his resurrection. 
(1 Cor. xv. 6.) 

The circumstances of his ap- 
pearance were, like those of the 
whole dispensation of the Gos- 
pel, adapted to try the state of 
men’s minds, he ‘* being set for 
a sign that should be spoken 
against,—that the thoughts of 
many hearts might be revealed.” 
(Luke ii. 34, 35.) His glory 
was so veiled, that, while the be- 
lieving eye could discern, and 
the humble heart receive him as 
** the Holy one and the Just,’’ 
yet the proud and the carnal 
could ‘‘ desire a murderer to be 
granted to them, and kill the 
Prince of Life,’’ (Acts iii. 13, 
14;) for *‘ had they known,” 
says the apostle, 2, e. with irre- 
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sistible evidence, ** they would 
not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory.” (1 Cor. ii. 8.) And 
though his death was necessary 
for the salvation of his very mur- 
derers, and ‘* the Son of Man 
went as it was determined,’’ yet 
‘¢ woe to that man by whom he 
was betrayed.”? (Luke xxii. 22.) 
He was betrayed by an apostate 
disciple, dragged to the tribunal 
of his own creatures, abandoned 
by his nearest friends, arraigned 
and condemned upon false accu- 
sations, mocked, and insulted, 
and spat upon, and scourged, 
and led away to consummate at 
once his sufferings and his sacri- 
fice upon the cross, the bitterness 
of which hour he had already 
anticipated in his conflict in the 
garden, when his agonies had 
drawn from him as it were great 
drops of blood. But over him 
the grave hadno power. As he 
died for our sins, he rose again 
for our justification ; and, after 
giving sufficient evidence that he 
had raised out of the grave that 
very body with which he enter- 
ed it, he ascended into heaven to 
assume his mediatorial throne, 
and exercise that office of inter- 
cessor for which he had been 
qualified by his own sufferings, 
and that dominion which was 
the reward of his obedience. 
The nature and end of their 
Lord’s death, and the divine 
purpose in the separation of 
their nation, were very imper- 
fectly understood by the disciples 
themselves ; much less had they 
any notion of the extent of that 
commission which they had re- 
ceived, though it was expressed 
in such general terms, ‘‘ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.”’ 
(Mark xvi. 15.) But their pre- 


judices as Jews were to be re. 
moved gradually. Many things, 
our Lord told them, he had to 
say to them, but they could not 
bear them then. For wise rea. 
sons it had seemed good to the 
great Head of the Church to se. 
parate the Jewish nation from 
the rest of mankind, by a pecu- 
liar hedge of distinction; not, 
as was repeatedly declared, for 
their own deservings, for, to il- 
lustrate the freedom of his act- 
ing and its independence of any 
merit in the creature, he chose 
for this end a nation remarkably 
obstinate and rebellious ; but to 
preserve upon earth, till the 
coming of the Messiah, some 
traces of true religion, and to be 
a picture and shadow of his es- 
pecial favor to his spiritual Is- 
rael. In common with the rest 
of the nation, the disciples had 
imbibed the prejudice that pecue 
liar privileges were attached to 
the Jews, and admitted with 
great difficulty the disagreeable 
truth, that this peculiarity of 
privilege was to be annihilated, 
the wall thrown down, and the 
Gentiles received into a full par- 
ticipation of Christian blessings. 
This discovery is spoken of in 
the Epistles as ‘*the mystery 
hid from ages and generations.”’ 

Previously, however, to their 
being enlightened in this mys- 
tery, they were to receive a pre- 
paration for their mission bi 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
It seems that their first appre- 
hensions of the extent of their 
commission were, that, after 


beginning at Jerusalem, they 
should go into all nations, but 
confine their ministry to the 
Jews dispersed in these nations. 
Christ had promised his disciples 
the presence of the Holy Spirit 
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under the appellation of The 
Comforter, or, as the word im. 
ports, an inward monitor or in- 
vigorator ; and his influence up- 
on them on the memorable day 
of Pentecost was not only of 
that extraordinary kind, which 
was peculiar to the first preach. 
ers of the gospel, and whereby 
he endued them with the knowl- 
edge of tongues, which they 
had never learned, and with the 
occasional power of discerning 
spirits and of working miracles, 
but it partook also of that ordi- 
nary influence which is common 
to all Christians, though carried, 
in the case of the apostles, to a 
higher degree than common, be- 
cause their circumstances requir. 
ed it. Light burst in upon their 
minds ; the Scriptures of the Old 
‘Testament were seen to bear one 
uniform testimony to the spirit, 
the character, and the kingdom 
of their ascended Master; his 
own words, which were forgot- 
ten or misunderstood, or not 
comprehended at all, were called 
to mind, and, in general, fully 
apprehended ; fears, and doubts, 
and reluctances were removed, 
and fortitude, boldness, love, 
and an ardent zeal for the inter. 
ests of Christ and the salvation 
of their brethren, fired their 
breasts. They lost their preju- 
dices respecting a temporal king. 
dom ; they acquired a deep sense 
of their depravity and helpless. 
ness, and of their infinite obliga- 
tions to redeeming mercy, and, 
with affections set on things a. 
bove, and an ardent desire to fol- 
low their Master to a better 
world, they went forth to exhib. 
it a pattern of simplicity and 

odly zeal to all their followers 
in the Christian ministry to the 
latest age. Little had they un. 


derstood of the expected influ. 
ence of the Holy Spirit. Some 
indistinct ideas they had, no 
doubt, by this time acquired of 
the true nature and intent of his 
effusion ; but it is highly proba. 
ble that worldly hopes and ex. 
pectations still occupied their 
minds ; but, as ** they continued 
in prayer and supplication’’ for 
the promised blessing, it was not 
long withheld. 

The progress of the Gospel 
in Jerusalem, after this effusion 
of the Spirit, was great and rap. 
id. Such were the effects of this 
extraordinary effusion upon the 
apostles, that, while some won. 
dered at the miracle, others 
mocked them as intoxicated with 
wine. But Peter directed them 
to the prophet Joel for an ex. 
planation of what they saw and 
heard. In his interesting dis. 
course upon this occasion, which 
is recorded in Acts ii. he labors 
to convince his hearers of sin, 
and, the divine blessing accom. 
panying the word, multitudes 
being pricked in their hearts 
cried out, in the spirit of true 
penitents, ** Men and brethren, 
what shall we do ?’”? The apostle 
replies asa minister of reconcili- 
ation, in fulfilment of what his 
Master had declared to be his 
purpose, ** that repentance and 
remission of sins should be 
preached to all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” (Luke 
xxiv. 47.) Three thousand souls 
were added to the Church. 
From a miracle wrought by Pe- 
ter and John upon a lame man, 
Peter took occasion again to 
preach repentance and remission 
of sins. The Church was in- 
creased to 5000. The aposiles 
being brought before the Sanhe- 
drim, Peter with undaunted cou- 
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rage charged upon them the 
death of Christ, and asserted the 
great truths which he had before 
testified to the people. The as- 
sembly enjoined silence upon the 
apostles, but they boldly urged 
the superior authority under 
which they acted ; and, returning 
to their companions, united with 
them in fervent prayer for cou- 
rage and success. And their 
prayers were answered. The 
falsehood of Ananias and Sap- 
phira was an occasion of im. 
pressing the Church with rever- 
ence and godly fear. Signs and 
wonders were wrought in great 
numbers by the apostles, ‘* in 
the name of the holy child Je- 
sus,’? and multitudes were added 
to the Church. The apostles 
were committed to prison, and 
again brought before the Sanhe- 
drim, and this opportunity was 
seized by St. Peter of again de- 
claring the truth to the great 
council of the nation. How 
much is the effect of divine grace 
upon the mind of this apostle to 
be admired! He who dared not 
to avow his Master in the face of 
asimple maid, now boldly char- 
ges home the murder of him up- 
on an enraged assembly, and at- 
tests that there is salvation in no 
other name! The Sanhedrim 
would have proceeded to vio- 
lence, but were diverted by the 
wise counsel of Gamaliel, and 
contented themselves with caus. 
ing the apostles to be beaten, 
and dismissing them with a 
charge to speak no more in the 
name of Jesus. ‘** And they de. 
parted,” says the sacred histori- 
an, **from the presence of the 
council, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame 
for his name. And daily in the 
temple, and in every house, they 


ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus Christ.”’ (Acts v. 41, 42.) 

There is something in the pic- 
ture which the first chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles draw of 
the rising church, upon which 
the mind dwells with singular sa- 
tisfaction. The simplicity of her 
doctrines, the faithfulness of her 
pastors, the subordination of her 
members, the strictness of their 
unity, the fervor of their chari- 
ty, and the purity of their con- 
versation, exhibit the true nature 
of christianity. If the scofier 
reproach us with the divisions, 
and disorders, and corruptions 
of the Church and her members, 
we will refer him back to this ac. 
count of what christianity once 
was; and we will boldly assert, 
that this it still is and ever will 
be, so far as it is in reality re. 
ceived. Our own minds may be 
perplexed and confounded when 
we enter into the subtle and end- 
less wranglings of after times, 
and our own hearts sicken at the 
prostitution of sacred things to 
every wicked inclination of man, 
but we will revive ourselves b 
turning back to drink at the 
pure fountain of truth and holi- 
ness. 

The means of propagating the 
faith have ever been the same. 
The history of the Church de. 
monstrates that success has ac- 
companied the preaching of the 
Gospel, in proportion as the 
Ministers of the Church have 
held forth the doctrine of the 
Cross with fidelity and fervor, 
and her members have adorned 
it by their charity and purity. 
And if ‘*the kingdoms of this 
world’? are to become ‘the 


kingdoms of our God and of his 
Christ,’”? we must expect it will 
be accomplished in the 


same 
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manner. The true obstacle to 
the propagation of the Gospel is 
the state of the Church ; and out 
of her present state of discord 
and defilement she, perhaps, is 
not-to be brought but by ‘‘ the 
spirit of judgment, and the spir- 
it of burning.”? (Is. iv. 4.) 
But whatever may be necessary 
to prepare her as a fit instrument 
for evangelizing the world, and 
whatever her true members may 
suiier while she is in the furnace 
of trial, still they will continue 
daily and earnestly to pray, 
‘¢ Thy kingdom come!” 

After this brief view of the 
first promulgation of Christian- 
ity, in which we find the apos- 
tles *‘ rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to _ suffer 
Shame for Christ’s name,’’ we 
turn your attention to the Martyr 

St. STEPHEN. 

It was not long before the 
malice of the enemies of the first 
Christians subjected their faith 
to atrial still more severe than 
it had yet experienced. They 
had endured insults, threaten- 
ings, stripes, bonds, and impri- 
sonment; but now that decla- 
ration of their Master was to 
be accomplished ;—-‘* the time 
cometh, that whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doth God 
service.”’ 

The leader of that ‘** noble 
army of martyrs,’? who follow- 
ed Christ even unto death, was 
St. Stephen. The Sacred His. 
tory gives us no particulars of 
his country or kindred. That 
uc was a Jew, appears evident 
from the whole strain of his ap- 
ology before the Sanhedrim. 
(Acts vii.) Some of the ancient 
writers number him among the 
seventy disciples. This seems, 
nowever, to be little more than 
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conjecture, although his tho. 
rough acquaintance with the 
Jewish and Christian dispensa. 
tions, and their relation to each 
other, and the sacred learnin 
and great ability with which he 
defends the Messiahship of 
Christ against its most subtle op. 
posers, would seem to favor the 
opinion, and to indicate that he 
had enjoyed the advantage of 
our Saviour’s personal instruc. 
tions. As he united to these ac. 
quirements an undaunted bold. 
ness and fervent zeal, and as he 
also possessed a large measure 
of that spiritual influence which 
had been lately shed upon the 
Church; he was eminently fit- 
ted to defend the cause of his 
Master against his unbelieving 
countrymen, and to glorify him 
in the very agonies of death, 
The number of the disciple: 
was now. greatly multiplied. 
Many of these were native 
Jews, born in Judea, and speak. 
ing the language of the country. 
Others were foreign Jews, born 
and educated in some country 
where the Greek language wa: 
spoken, and therefore called 
Grecians or Hellenists. These 
spake the Greek language, but 
corrupted by Hebraisms and 
Jewish idioms, and used no other 
Bible than the Greek Septuagint 
Translation.* Jealousies arose 


* The above account of the Hellenists 
is that generally received ; but Salmasi- 
us (Comm. de Hellen. Qu. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
precipue, p. 232.) as quoted by Cave, 
givesa very different account of them. 
He says, that no people ever went under 
this potion and character; that the 
Jews, wherever dispersed, were not a 
distinct nation from those who lived in 
Palestivue ; that there never was any pe- 
culiar and distinet Hellenistic dialect; and 
that no such dialect is mentioned by any 
ancient writer; and that the phrase, se 
far from implying one who spoke a cor- 
rupt language, would rather give the 
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between these Grecians and the 
Hebrews. The apostles had 
probably intrusted the ministra- 
tion of the Church’s alms to 
some persons, who either were 
in reality partial to the widows 
of their own nation, or of whom 
the Grecians, as is natural to 
men under their circumstances, 
entertained groundless suspic. 
ions ; and they were too much 
occupied in the spiritual con- 
cerns of a numerous Church, 
to pay that attention to the dis- 
tribution of the common stock 
among the poor, which was re- 
quisite to remove all occasion 
of mutual jealousies. How soon 
do we see the fair face of the 
Church disfigured by conten- 
tions! Little ought we to won- 
der at the enormities of its sub- 
sequent history, when we find 
such strong proofs of human 
corruption in its members, under 
the immediate government of the 
apostles themselves. 

This dissention, however, was 
of short duration; and, by the 
prudent care of the apostles, 
harmony was completely restor- 
ed. They called the multitude 
of the disciples together, and, 
having represented to them that 
the distribution of the common 
stock to the poor was a business 
of too much labor to consist 
with their due attention to those 
more important parts of the a- 
postolic office, to which they 
desired to give themselves contin- 
ually, ‘* prayer and the minis- 


idea of one who expressed himself in bet- 
ter Greek than ordinary. He considers 
them as not of the Jewish race, but 
Greek or Gentile proselytes, who had 
urst embraced judaism and afterwards 
christianity ; and, therefore, as not here 
opposed to Jews, but to the Hebrews, 
who were Jews both by religion and de- 
seent. 
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try of the word,”’ (Acts vi. 4.) 
they directed the disciples to se- 
lect seven holy and wise men, to 
whom the care of the poor might 
be committed. This was the or- 
igin of deacons in the Chris- 
tian Charch, whose peculiar of- 
fice it was at first to ** serve ta- 
bles,’’ that is, to minister to the 
necessities of the poor, and to 
undertake the distribution of the 
Church’s funds. And yet had 
this been their only employment, 
the apostles would scarcely have 
been so particular in their choice 
of persons, nor have set them a- 
part with such solemnity. Their 
‘* serving tables’? implied fur- 
ther, their attendance at the Ta- 
ble of the Lord’s Supper, and at 
the Agapz, or Love’s Feasts ; 
both being then administered 
daily, and at the same time. 
And that their office extended 
still further, we find in the case 
of St. Philip, one of these sev- 
en deacons, whom the Sacred 
History soon after represents as 
preaching the Gospel and baptiz. 
ing. 

It is on the institution of this 
new order of officers in the 
Church, that we first hear of St. 
Stephen ; who, in the enumera- 
tion given (Acts vi. 5.) of the 
seven deacons presented to the 
apostles for their approbation, 
is distinguished above the rest 
by this strong attestation, that 
he was *‘a man full of faith, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
seven deacons were Stephen, 
Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Ti- 
mon, Parmenas, and Nicolas ; 
and as all these names are Gre- 
cian, it is probable that they 
were chosen from that part of 


the Church which had complain. 

ed against the other. The ingen- 

uous and Jiberal spirit, which 
3 Pp 
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appears to have been exercised 
on this occasion by the Hebrews, 
served to repress the first risings 
of dissention, and was made to 
conduce to the enlargement of 
the Church. United again in 
the spirit of Christian charity, 
‘“ the Word of God increased ; 
and the.number of disciples mul- 
tiplied in Jerusalem greatly ; 
and a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the 
faith.”? (Acts vi. 7.) 

The Jews tell us, that there 
were not less than 480 synago- 
gues in Jerusalem, for prayer 
and the exposition of the law ; 
connected with which were 
schools or colleges, for the in- 
struction of young persons. 
Many of these schools were 
erected at the expense of Jews 
residing in foreign countries, af- 
ter whom they were named, and 
who sent hither their youth to 
be educated in the knowledge of 
their law and religion. ‘*Ste- 
phen, full of faith and power,”’ 
having done ‘* great wonders 
and miracles among the people,”’ 
and having thereby awakened 
the malice and opposition of the 
Jews, five of these synagogues 
combined together to encoun- 
ter him;—the synagogue of 
the Libertines, that is, as Cave 
supposes, Jews emancipated by 
the Romans ;—the synagogue 
of the Cyrenians, that is, Jews 
who inhabited Cyrene, a fa- 
mous city of Lybia ;—the syn- 
agogue of the Alexandrians ; 
that of Cilicia, in the Lesser A- 
sia ;—and that of Asia, that is, 
that part of Asia Minor which 
lay near to Ephesus. These all 
rose up to dispute with Stephen. 

The Saered History is silent 
concerning the particular sub- 


ject of disputation; but it in. 


forms us that his adversaries 
‘*were not able to resist the wis. 
dom and the spirit by which he 
spake :’? a remarkable and di. 
rect fulfilment of Christ’s pro. 
mise to his disciples, **I wil} 
give you a mouth and wisdom, 
which all your adversaries shal} 
not be able to gainsay nor re. 
sist.””> (Luke xxi. 15.) 

Unable to refute St. Stephen, 
yet unwilling to yield to the 
truth, and enraged at the tri. 
umph it had obtained, these men 
no longer ventured to oppose 
him with open argument, but be. 
took themselves to the _basest 
methods of silencing him. They 
suborned false witnesses against 
him, hoping that he might thus 
fall a sacrifice to their malice, 
under the same pretexts which 
had been alleged against his 
Master. ‘* We have heard him 
speak,’’ said they, ‘* blasphe. 
mous words against Moses, and 
against God. And they stirréd 
up the people, and the elders, and 
the scribes, and came upon him, 
and caught him, and brought 
him to the council, and set up 
false witnesses, which said, This 
man ceaseth not to speak blas- 
phemous words against this holy 
place and the law; for we have 
heard him say, that this Jesus 
of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place, and shall change the cus- 
toms which Moses delivered us.”’ 
(Acts vi. 11—14.) 

Stephen was now standing as 
a criminal before the Sanhedrim, 
charged with having declared, 
that Jesus of Nazareth should 
effect the ruin of the Temple 
and the abolition of the Mosaic 
institutions. 

It may be here observed, that 
these accusations were grounded 
upon the very errors which blind 
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the Jewish nation to this day ; 
and Stephen’s manner of com. 
bating them, is that which seems 
the most likely of all others to 
be successful with that infatuat- 
ed people. A late able writer,* 
states these errors to have been, 
‘““That God had promised to 
them in their father Abraham 
the possession of the land of Ca- 
naan, that is, the enjoyment of 
this present world ; and that they 
were to serve him with this ex- 
pectation. This was their first 
and greatest error; the founda- 
tion of all the rest. For from 
hence it followed, that the king- 
dom of their Messiah was to be 
a kingdom of this world: and 
as Jesus of Nazareth did not af- 
fect such a kingdom, but declin- 
ed it, they concluded he could 
not be the person ; and that God 
had showed it, by leaving him to 
be despised, persecuted, and put 
to a shameful death. Concern- 
ing themselves they thought, that 
as God had chosen them for his 
people, they should never fall 
away, and be separated from 
him : that their law and their 
temple being intended for perpe- 
tuity, would never be abolished: 
and lastly, That the church of 
God and its privileges should not 
be extended to the Gentiles, and 
that the Gentiles never would be 
taken into it.”’ 

The speech of St. Stephen be- 
fore the Sanhedrim ( Acts vii.) is 
a refutation of all these errors ; 
and his method of arguing, though 
at first view it may not seem per- 
tinent to his subject, was cer- 
tainly felt to be so by the Jews, 
whom it inflamed with implaca- 
ble rage. 


* See A Letter to Three Converted 


Jews, by the Rey. W. Jones. Works, 
YOlL, XU. 
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All who sat in the council, 
looking stedfastly on him before 
he entered upon his defence, saw 
his face as it had been the face 
of an angel; but neither this, 
which was probably a divine at- 
testation on his behalf, nor the 
cogency of his reasoning, nor 
his forcible appeal to their con- 
sciences, could save the holy man 
from their fury :—‘* They were 
cut to the heart, and gnashed on 
him with their teeth.”’ But he, 
regardless of what was passing 
around him, ‘* being full of the 
Hloly Ghost,’ his heart wholly 
occupied with divine things, 
** looked up stedfastly into heav- 
en, and saw the glory of God,” 
some bright and sensible appear. 
ance of the Supreme Majesty, 
** and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God,’ clothed in the 
robes of our glorified nature, and 
in a posture of readiness to pro- 
tect and help, to crown and re. 
ward, his faithful servant. So 
easily can God satisfy, and 
even delight us in the want of 
all earthly comforts, and even in 
the extremity of suffering. Di- 
vine consolations are often thus 
nearest to us, when human aid is 
farthest removed. 

He had no sooner made known 
his vision, ** Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand 
of God,” than the patience of 
his enemies was exhausted. 
Blinded by their fury, regard- 
less of the illegality of the pro- 
cedure, and taking it for a fact 
demonstrated by his own decla- 
rations that he was a blasphemer, 
‘*they cried out with a loud 
voice, and stopped their ears, 
and ran upon him with one ac- 
cord, and cast him out of the 
city, and stoned him.” (Acts 
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vii. 57, 58.) But how honor- 
able to christianity is the scene 
now drawn by the sacred writer! 
The charity of the dying mar- 
tyr is as fervent as his faith is 
firm. He had with severity re- 
proached his adversaries for their 
malignant resistance of the 
truth; but when they touch 
even bis own life, he falls before 
them without an opposing word. 
In defence of the truth he was 
valiant ; but he yields up him. 
self without a murmur to their 
cruel rage. The closing words 
of the historian are pregnant 
with weighty instruction :— 
** And they stoned Stephen, cal- 
Jing upon God, and saying, 
Lord Jesus receive my spirit. 
And he kneeled down, and cried 
with a loud voice, Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge. And 
when he had said this, he fell 
asleep ;’? which is the usual 
phrase, whereby the New Testa- 
ment beautifully describes the 
death of true Christians ; and, in 
the present instance, it striking. 
ly contrasts the tranquillity of 
the dying martyr, with the fury 
of his murderers,* 


* Very different opinions have been 
entertained, both in former and later 
ages, concerning the time of St. Stephen’s 
martyrdom. Among the moderns, Cave 
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‘* The eloquence of a Cice. 
ro,’’ says an admirable historian 
of the church of Christ, ‘* would 
be mere feebleness on this occa. 
sion. All praise is below the ex. 
cellency of that spirit which 
shone in this first of martyrs, 
Let it stand as an example of the 
genuine temper of martyrdom, 
of real faith in Christ, and of 
real charity to men ; and let the 
heroes of the world hide their 
heads in confusion,”’ 


places it in A. D. 33, the very year of 
our Lord’s ascension, or the beginning 
of the following year; to which latter 
year Bishop Pearson assigns it. Valerius, 
in his Annotations upon Eusebius’ Ec- 
clesiastical History, mentions various 
opinions of ancient writers upon this sub- 
ject. As the passage may be acceptable 
to some, it is here subjoined as quoted 
by Lardner :—Quo anno Stephanus mar- 
tyrii coronam adeptus sit, non convenit 
inter omnes. Alii eodem anno, quo pas- 
sus est Christus, lapidatum illum volunt. 
lia diserte scribitur in Excerptis Chrono- 
logicis, que cum Eusebii Chronico edidit 
Scaliger, page 68. Et he videtur fuisse 
Eusebii seutentia, ut ex hoe loco apparet. 
..Alii vero triennio post Christi mortem 
martyrium Stephani retulerunt...Ita seri- 
bit in Chronico Georgius Syneellus. 
Multi etiam ulterius processerunt, et 
Stephanum anno ab ordinatione sua sep- 
timo passum esse scripserunt. Inter 
quos est Evodius apud Nicephorum, et 
Hippoly tus Thebanus, et auctor Chroni- 
ei Alexandrim, qui anno Claudii primo 
martyrium Stephani adsignat. Vales. 
Annot. in Euseb. l. 2. cap. i. 
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ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


NO. VI. 


(Continued from page 446.) 


I shall now proceed to exhib- 
it further evidence of Christ’s 
divinity from his being the ob- 
ject of religious worship. ‘The 


argument from this topic is com. 
prised in these two propositions : 


first, that God is the only pro- 
per object of religious worship 
—secondly, that Christ is the 
proper object of religious wor- 
ship. If these premises can be 
maintained, the divinity of 
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Christ must be admitted as the 
necessary conclusion. 

First. God is the only proper 
object of religious worship. 
There is what may be called a 
civil worship, a homage in ex. 
pressions of honor and respect, 
which may lawfully be given to 
men. But religious worship is a 
peculiar kind of honor and 


homage, which is due only to - 


God, as an acknowledgment of 
his divine perfections. Now 
the giving of religious worship 
toany being but God, is forbid- 
den. The first and second com. 
mandments forbid our having any 
other God besides Jenovan: 
normay we worship or serve any 
other in heaven or earth. For 
the Lord our God is a jealous 
God. The same prohibition is 
enforced,and with thesame reason 
repeated, Exod. xxxiv.14. Thou 
shalt worship no other God. 
For the Lord, whose name is 
Jealous, is a jealous God. 
When Christ was tempted by 
the devil to worship him, he re- 
jected the proposal with indig- 
nation, Mat. iv. 10. Then said 
Jesus to him, Get thee hence 
Satan, for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 
And Paul tells the Galatians, 
that when they knew not God, 
they did service to those who by 
nature are not God, Gal. iv. 8. 
which teaches us that religious 
service is due to him only who is 
God by nature, not to any one 
Who is pretended to be God by 
office. 

It has been said, though God 
is the only proper object of di- 
vine worship, yet religious wor- 
ship of a lower kind may be 
given to Christ, though he is 
tot God by nature, since God 
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has given him great authority. 

I answer. The distinction 
between divine worship, and ‘in- 
ferior religious worship is not 
admitted in the Scriptures. The 
rule is, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. No religious 
worship or service is to be given 
to any one, who is not the true 
God. It seems that it was only 
a lower kind of worship that 
the Devil tempted Christ to give 
him, as the subordinate lord of 
this world. Ile did not pretend 
to have independent, underived 
power and propriety in and over 
the kingdoms of the world. For 
he said that all that he pretended 
to own was delivered to him. 
But he asked to be worshipped 
as the person to whom all these 
things were delivered, so that 
he could give them to whomso- 
ever he pleased. ‘* He was not 
so impudent,’? says Grotius, 
** as to deny God’s right in the 
empires of the world.’’ And 
the force and pertinency of the 
reason, which Christ gave for re- 
fusing to worship him, depends 
on this construction of the pre- 
cept, that no kind of religious 
worship may be given to any but 
to God alone. Inferior religi- 
ous worship is therefore unlaw- 
ful. It is unfit to be offered to 
God, and we are forbidden to 
worship any besides him. Reli- 
gious worship is an honor for 
which God is jealous, and will 
not allow it to be given to an- 
other. 

Secondly. 1 am now to prove 
that Christ is a proper object of 
religious worship. From com- 
paring theScriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments together, it 
has, I think, been shewn that the 
Son of God is Jenovaun, the 
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Maker and Governor of the 
world, the God of Israel. And 
that, Jehovah was worshipped 
by the Fathers is taken for 
granted. But I shall give some 
instances, which seem plain and 
indisputable, that it was Christ 
whom they worshipped. 

In Gen. xlviii.15, it is sa'd, Ja- 
cob blessed Joseph and said God, 
before whom my Fathers Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, walked, the 
God that fed me all my life long 
unto this day, the Angel which 
redeemed me from all evil, bless 
the lads. This is mentioned by 
the apostle, Heb. xi. 27. By 


faith Jacob,when he was adying, 


blessed both the sons of Joseph, 
and worshipped, leaning on the 
top of his staff. The object 
whom he worshipped was the an- 
gel, who had redeemed him from 
all evil, to whom divine names 
and titles are given, and who 
was the Son of God. That one 
person bears all these several ti- 
tles appears, because the word 
dless, in the Hebrew, is in the 
singular number. And the names 
and titles ascribed to him prove 
him to be that divine person, who 
in the fulness of time was mani- 
fested to destroy the works of 
the Devil. Here I willingly a- 
dopt the words of Dr. Mayhew ; 
‘* was it not the Logos, he who 
*“ was styled by way of eminen- 
**cy the only begotten Son of 
*“ God, the first born of every 
‘*creature. Ile who was im- 
*¢ nerfectly known even under 
**the Old Testament by these ti- 
**tles, The angel of the Lord’s 
** presence, the angel of the cov- 
‘*enant, the messenger of the 
“* covenant,’”’ 14, Sermons page 
417. ‘This was theAngel whom 
Jacob worshipped by faith. Re- 
ligious worship was often paid 


to this Angel of God’s presence, 
when appearing to the people of 
God. Indeed whenever we read 
of the appearing of the Lord, 
we areto understand it of the 
Son of God. This was the 
sense of the ancient Fathers, 
Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Tertul. 
lian, Origen, Clemens Alexan. 
drinus ; Dr. Clark also, though 
suspected of favoring the Arian 
hypothesis, gives into the same 
opinion. 

Further. That Christ is a pro. 
per object of religious worship 
is evident, because all the angels 
of God are commanded to wor. 
ship him, Psal. 97. 7; Heb.i. 
6. And Isaiah saw in vision the 
seraphim worshipping the Lord, 
Isai. vi. 1. 4. But John says it 
was the glory of Christ that Isa. 
iah saw, and he spake of hin, 
John xii. 41. The same John 
had also a vision of the angels 
and saints worshipping him, who 
sat on the throne, and the Lamb; 
proclaiming the Lamb worthy 
to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing. 
And ascribing blessing, and hon- 
or, and glory, and power, to 
him, Rev. v. How can any, who 
candidly consider these things, 
deny that Christ is worthy of 
religious worship ? 

The sacred historians inform 
us that Christ was often worship- 
ped while on earth: nor did he 
ever refuse the worship which 
was offered to him. ‘The apos- 
ties would never allow any to 
worshipthem. And when John 
would have worshipped an angel, 
probably taking him to be 
Christ himself, he was immedi- 
ately checked. See thou do it 
not. J am thy fellow servant. 


Worship God. Rev. xxii. 8. 
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But some suggest that the wor. 
ship, which was offered to Christ 
upon earth, was only civil res. 
pect, which he received as a 
prophet or teacher. I answer 
Christ was worshipped as the 
Son of God. When the disci- 
ples had seen him walking on 
the sea, and calming the tempest 
with a word, they came and 
worshipped him, saying, truly 
thou art theSon of God. The 
man born blind, to whom Christ 
gave sight, believed that he was a 
prophet: but we do not find 
that he worshipped him till he 
understood that he was the Son 
of God. Johnix. 38. Indeed the 
worship, which it is said he re. 
ceived from some, might be no 
more than civil; but there were 
some who worshipped him as the 
Christ, the Son of God; if 
these thought him a divine per- 
son, then it was religious wor- 
ship, which they offered to him. 

We are told indeed by some 
learned men,that the Jews had no 
notion that their Messiah should 
be any thing more than a mere 
man.* Whence they had this 
information I know not. It is 
certain that those prophecies of 
theOld Testament, which plainly 
point out a divine person, one 
who is more than a mere man, 
have commonly been understood 
by their ancient doctors, as pro- 
phecies of the Messiah. Such as 
Isai. ix. 6. Jer. xxix. 6. Mic. v. 
2. Mal. iii. 1. Psal. cx. Psal. 2. 
In the last of these prophecies 


* It is not improbable that many of the 
Jews might think that the expected 
Messiah woukl be no more than a mere 
man, as there are numbers of nominal 
Uhristians, who have this notion of the 
person of Christ. Butthat this was the 
opinion of all the Jews wants proof. 
lhe contrary to this seems to be evident 
“om the New Testament. 
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worship is demanded for him, 
and a blessing is pronounced on 
all who put their trust in him. 

It is also certain that among 
the Jews in our Savior’s time, 
the Messiah had the title of Son 
of God. Peter said thou art 
Christ, the son of the living 
God. They who believed not 
that Christ was the Messiah, 
styled the Messiah the Son of 
God. So the high priest adjured 
Christ to tell him whether he 
was the Christ, the Son of the 
living God, Mat. xxvi. 63. 

Now Christ claimed to be the 
Messiah, the Son, the only be- 
gotten of the Father. The ques- 
tion then is, how was this under- 
stood by the Jews? Did they 
think that the only begotten Son 
of God was no more than a mere 
man? Or did they think that 
the import of this title was, that 
he was a divine person ? 

By the accounts which we 
have in the Gospel, it seems plain 
that for a person to call himself 
the Son of God was in the opin- 
ion of the Jews to make him. 
self God, equal with God, 
which certainly was more than 
could be said of a mere man. 
For it is said that the Jews 
sought to kill Christ, because he 
said that God was his Father, 
making himself equal with God, 
John v. And they said that 
Christ’s saying that he was the 
Son of God, was blasphemy, 
Mat. xxvi. 65. Now what colour 
had they to accuse Christ of 
blasphemy for which he ought 
ta die, because he said he was 
the Son of God, if they under. 
stood nothing more to be meant 
by this title, than what might be 
said of a mere man. ° 

Weare also told, John x. 30, 
39, That when Jesus said, J and 
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the Father are one, the Jews 
would have stoned him for blas- 
phemy, because he being a man 
nade himself God. ‘To which 
Jesus answered, ‘* Say ye of him 
whom the Father hath sanctified, 
and sent into the world, thou 
blasphemest, because I said I 
am the Son of God ?’? We see 
that when Jesus said he was the 
Son of God, he meant the same, 
as when he said that he and the 
Father were one. And the Jews 
thought that this was blasphemy, 
making himself God. As Christ 
has explained, and as the Jews 
understood this title of Son of 
God, it is of the same import 
with being one with the Father, 
and that he was in the Father, 
and the Father in him, which 
surely implies that he was more 
than a mere man. The Jews 
then had reason to think that by 
calling God his Father, and him. 
self the Son of God, in this sense, 
he did make himself God, equal 
with the Father. And they who 
worshipped him as the Son of 
God, rendered religious worship 
to him ; and they who believed 
not that he was a divine person, 
condemned him for blasphemy. 
But this passage will be further 
considered. 


A Christian of the Old School. 


(To be continued.) 
Eee 
REPLY TO E. H.* 


Messrs. Editors, 

In the Panoplist, and Mission- 
ary Magazine for August, 1808, 
isa piece on Church Government 
by Kk. H. on which I submit 
the following remarks, 


“ Our readers will please to recur to 
our Note to Correspondents, in the No. 
for .inly, p. 96, for the principles on 
which we insert the following communi- 
eation. 
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‘¢ All the churches instituted 
by the apostles,”’ E.H. observes, 
‘* we must believe, were of one 
form, and of like organization, 
The instances, in which we find 
a plurality of elders, are suffici. 
ently numerous to prove, that 
they are required by the gospel 
order of the Church,’”’ But, 

Are **numerous instances,” 
the only things to be taken into 
the account? Are not the chur. 
ches, of which we have a partic. 
ular history in the New Testa. 
ment, very few, compared with 
the whole number instituted by 
the apostles, and evangelists? 
And are not these few the chur. 
ches of the great cities? chur. 
ches, which probably receded, 
and could support, a plurality 
of elders. By what rule, then, 
can we fairly conclude from the 
instances mentioned, that every 
church, however small, had, or 
that the gospel constitution re. 
quired, a plurality of elders: 

If the inspired writers had 
given a particular history of al! 
the churches ; and, in respect of 
those in the country, had spok- 
en of one pastor only in a 
church ; would it be proper to 
call this a contradiction in the 
account ? But, admitting, that 
in a history of all the churches, 
each might appear to have en- 
joyed a plurality of elders : yet, 
even in this case, should we be 
obliged to conclude that they 
were all ordinary pastors, and 
teachers? I think not. The 
name, elder, was a title of res- 
pect, as that of deacon, pastor, 
or bishop, was of office. In dis- 
tinguishing between the different 
orders of officers, set in the 
churches, Paul has used the 
names of office. He has not in 


one instance spoken of elders as 
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an order distinct, from prophets, 
helps, and governments. In the 
church at Jerusalem, and in the 
meeting held to decide on the 
question about circumcision, el- 
ders are indeed spoken of in 
distinction from the apostles. 
‘¢ The apostles, elders, and bre- 
thren’’ formed the decision on 
that question. But, were there no 
prophets in that council? Were 
none of the deacons present, 
whom the apostles had solemnly 
set apart by prayer, and impo. 
sition of hands? Were not the 
prophets and deacons required 
to be of a respectable charac. 
ter? Did they not hold impor- 
tant offices in the church? And 
might not their brethren, fol. 
lowing the rules of propriety, 
have applied to them, as well as 
to their pastors, the respectful 
title of elder ? Or, must we sup- 
pose that the apostles, and ordi. 
nary pastors only, and private 
brethren, composed that coun. 
cil ? 

Timothy and Titus were ap. 
pointed to ordain elders in the 
churches. fut the question oc- 
curs; were they appointed to 
ordain pastors and teachers on- 
ly ? Prom the instructions given 
to Timothy on the qualifications 
required of deacons, as well as 
of pastors, may we not con- 
clude, that they were appointed 
to ordain both? According to 
this supposition, ‘‘ the elders in 
a city’? might sometimes mean 
one bishop only, with th: usual 
tumber of deacons. These re- 
marks may suffice to show, that 
the several instances of elder's 
mentioned in the New Testament 
do not sufficiently prove that the 
gospel order of the church re. 
quires a plurality of pastors: 
ind that this would not have 
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been clearly asserted or proved, 
had similar instances been men- 
tioned in respect of all the chur- 
ches instituted by the apostles. 

After saying that the angel in 
each of the seven churches of 
Asia was a collective body, or 
council of elders, our author 
adds, *‘ that it was so, is unde- 
niable in the instance of the 
church of Ephesus, whose el- 
ders, whom Paul commanded to 
feed the church, were the angel 
addr«ssed in relation to the same 
duty, by John.” But, 

Did not Jolin write nearly 
forty years after Paul addressed 
the elders of that church? And 
was not this time enough for the 
elders, by a natural course of 
things, to be reduced to the con- 
stitutional number, before John 
wrote? And, from his address, 
should we not suppose this num- 
ber to be one pastor to a church? 
How then does it appear unde- 
niable from this instance, that 
the angel was a council of el- 
ders ? 

The words, you, and some of 
you, in the epistle to Thyatira, 
may refer to the brethren ; for it 
appears that John addressed the 
churches through their pastors. 
‘¢ He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches.’ 

Mr. E. H. after exhibiting 
what he supposes to be sufficient 
evidence to prove, that every 
church should have more than 
one pastor; proceeds to consider 
their official duty. ‘* They have,”’ 
he says, ‘*two distinct offices 
united ; as rulers, they are pas- 
tors; as dispensers of the word, 


they are teachers.’’ But, is it 


proper to divide the office of the 
gospel minister into two, and to 
consider them as distinct ? If he 
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have two offices that are distinct, 
has he not two distinct, separate 
employments, which, in the na- 
ture of the case, would admit 
of being divided between two 
men; the oflice of one being to 
teach without ruling; and of 
the other, to rule without teach- 
ing? But, does the gospel min- 
ister, in teaching, cease to act in 
the official character of pastor, 
and ruler ? And in ruling, as a 
pastor, does he cease to act in the 
official character of teacher ? 
Or, indeed, can the pastoral au- 
thority, instituted by Christ, be 
executed without teaching? Is 
it not by teaching that the pastor 
is to bear rule? 

Mr. E. H. having divided 
the office of the gospel minister, 
passes in silence over the duties 
attached to the office of a teach. 
er, and proceeds to consider the 
official duties of a pastor. He 
remarks that ‘** the joint exer- 
cise of authority by the elders,” 
or pastors, ‘* of a church is 
another circumstance of import- 
ance.—Paul addressed the elders 
of the church of Ephesus, as a 
brotherhood or presbytery; they 
were unitedly bishops of the 
same church; the angel’ of the 
church addressed by John, ‘° is 
spoken fo asa collective body, 
or presbytery.’? Dues this wri- 
ter mean that the pastoral office 
is of such a nature that it cannot 
be held, and executed, by an in- 
dividual elder? and that it must 
therefore be divided amongst, 
and executed, by a number? 
Had the elders of the church of 
Ephesus nothing to do, as pas- 
tors, or overseers, in their indi- 
vidual capacity? And must we 
consider most of the gospel min- 
isters at this day, asin circume 
stances, which render it impos. 
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sible for them to hold the office, 
and perform the duty, of pas. 
tors? We must, if Mr. E. H, 
be correctly understood, , and 
have the Scfiptures to support 
him. On the subject of their 
joint authority, he adds, 

*¢ The angel of the church is 
spoken toas having authority o. 
ver both officers,and private mem- 
bers of the church :—the angel,in 
all these instances, is an author. 
ity, not formed for the occasion 
only, and thus to exist no longer, 
but abiding, competent to the 
trial of all cases that occur, 
and responsible for doing it.” 
The pastoral duties to which the 
writer refers are those only of 
ordination, and church disci. 
pline. And he supposes the an. 
gel of each church to bea coun. 
cil of pastors, to the exclusion 
of the brethren, invested with 
the authority of judges ‘** to 
control the decision of any judi- 
cial question.”? But, ‘* how far, 
or in what manner,”’ the breth. 
ren should participate in form. 
ing the decision, he does not say. 
Corresponding, however, with 
his views of the council of elders, 
as a court of judges, he con. 
siders the brethren, as a bedy of 
jurors, called on the occasion, 
to give consent, and form to their 
decrees. But, what if the bre- 
thren should not concur with the 
judges to give form to their de- 
crees? In this case, Mr. E. H. 
has not explicitly suggested what 
should be done: nor where 
Christ has lodged the decisive 
power; but he seems to intimate, 
that, as gospel ministers, not in 
their individual capacity as teach- 
ers, but in their joint capacity 
as pastors, must rule, and rule 
by ordaining decrees; so the 
brethren must obey them by 
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yielding a ready concurrence. 
Is this a bold construction of our 
author’s system of obedience 
due from the brethren to their 
pastors? If these are pastors 
and rulers in their joint capacity 
only, and if they bear rule, on- 
ly by deciding on measures of 
ordination, and discipline, and 
by forming decrees to be oifered 
to the brethren for concurrence; 
is it possible to conceive that 
the brethren should have any 
other chance to obey them as 
pastors and rulers ? This system 
of prerogative and obedience has 
indeed nothing to fear from the 
want of a decisive power. And 
that this is our author’s real 
plan of church government ap- 
pears probable, as he makes the 
council of pastors, ** competent 
to the trial of all cases that oc- 
cur, and responsible for doing 
it.”? If Christ be supposed to 
hold the mere council of elders, 
without the brethren, responsi- 
ble for the execution of his law ; 
must he not also be supposed to 
have invested them with ample, 
and decisive power for the work? 
Is it not on this supposition, 
that our author speaks of the 
elders, as having ‘* authority to 
control the decision of any ju- 
dicial question ?”’ 

The Scriptures, which he has 
adduced in support of his views 
remain to be considered, and to 
be considered in relation to this 
single point : Whether Christ, 
as above stated, has committed 
the judicial power in the church 
to the eldership, to the exclusion 
of the brotherhood? In the af- 
firmative of this question he has 
advanced the following scrip- 
tures, 

‘¢ Remember them, who have 
the rule over you, who have 
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spoken unto you the word of 
God. Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit your. 
selves ; for they watch for your 
souls.”” These two verses in. 
deed require brethren to obey 
their teachers, or spiritual watch. 
men, as rulers, But in what 
way are they supposed to rule ? 
Is it by speaking unto the peo. 
ple the word of God? Or is it 
by ordaining decrees in council 
for their concurrence: If it be 
in the former, and not in the lat. 
ter way; then these verses do 
not touch the question on the 
pastoral authority of a council. 
W hoever shall attend to the ori. 
ginal will find, that the word for 
ruling signifies going before, or 
guiding ; and that the word for 
obey literally expresses the duty 
of Christians to putarespectfal 
confidencein theintegrity of their 
spiritual guides ; who indeed have 
a claim to this, if they appear to 
‘‘ watch for their souls as they 
that must give account.’’ The 
obedience immediately due to 
magistrates, and to God, in their 
authoritative commands, is usu. 
ally, if not always, expressed 
by some other word. But our 
author adds, ** And the command 
to the elders, ‘ Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed 
the church of God.’ To feed 
the church implies bearing rule. 
The same original word is used, 
when it is said of Christ, he 
shall rule them with a rod of 
iron.”’ 

To explain how the elders 
were to feed the church at 
Kiphesus, he refers us to the man. 
ner in which Christ rules his ene- 
mies and the world, as stated in 
Rev. ii. 27. xii. 5. and xix. 15: 
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But did Paul indeed require 
those elders to rule with arod of 
iron? or to pour out vials of 
wrath on all who refused sub- 
mission to their authoritative re- 
sults ? Did he not rather exhibit 
his own instructive labours, 
night and day, in that charch, as 
an example for their imitation ? 
and command the elders to feed 
the church, as he had done, 
with knowledge and understand. 
ing? Itisa question whether the 
apostle had the remotest idea of 
enjoining it upon them to exer- 
cise judicial authority in a joint 
capacity. But, itis said the ori- 
ginal word, poimaino, used by 
the apostle, signifies judicial, and 
kingly authority. This, how. 
ever, is its secondary meaning ; 
and this is the meaning of the 
word as used by John in respect 
of the government of Christ. 
But Paul has doubtless used the 
word in its primary meaning, 
which signifies to feed; to feed 
asa shepherd. This appears al- 
most undeniable, if we consider 
his words in their connexion; 
and quite undeniable, if we con- 
sider the original words of our 
Lord’s repeated commands to 
Peter on the same subject. In 
commanding him three times to 
feed his lambs, and sheep, he 
used the word bosko twice, 
which signifies ¢o feed only ; 
and he used the word poimaino, 
but once ; restricting it thus to 
its primary meaning, by placing 
a definite word, signifying to 
feed only, before and after it, 
It is added by our author, 

‘¢ That Christ has united the 
two duties of ruling and teach- 
ing,’’ is also implied in the cha. 
racter required of a bishop, as 
** one that ruleth well his own 
house. For if a man know not 
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how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the church 
of God?’ It is obvious to re. 
mark, that this verse, in Opposi-. 
tion to the plan under review 

intimates, that an individual pas. 
tor may take care of a church ; 
and that the apostle, in noticing 
the qualifications of ordinary 
officers in the church, speaks of 
a bishop in the singular, and of 
deacons in the plural, as if one 
bishop, and a competent number 
of dvacons, were to be ordained 
by Timothy in every church, 
This passage then does not sug. 
gest the idea of a joint pastoral! 
authority. But as to the author. 
ity of an individual bishop, we 
have nodispute. This authority, 
however, is exercised, not on the 
floor of council : but in the pul- 
pit, in the meetings of the 
church, and in exhorting from 
house to house. 

The bishop rules, in many 
respects, like a father; by pre- 
cept, by example, and by all the 
motives of an affectionate care, 
impartially exhibited. Partial. 
ity, and the want of system ina 
parent’s government, tend to 
destroy the unity, and peace of 
the family. A man so deficient 
in family government is not fit 
to take care of achurch ; as by 
his partiality amd want of sys- 
tem he would destroy the unity 
of the spirit. Some, however, 
are led by this passage to sup- 
pose that a bishop is invested 
with the judicial authority, and 
absolute sovereignty, of a par- 
ent. But, let them attend to 
things in connexion, and exam- 
ine the distinct parts of church 
government in a comparative 
view; and if they find that 
Christ has committed the judi- 
cial power, not to the pastor, 
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but to the church; they must 
certainly conclude that he has 
reserved rights for brethren, 
which he has not reserved for 
children ; and, therefore, that 
bishops have not the authorita- 
tive claims of parents. 

The power recognized in the 
church, andthe natural rights, 
if they may be so termed, secur- 
ed to the brethren by Jesus 
Christ, and by Paul ; are passed 
over in silence by our author. 
Yet to these scriptures, directly 
in point, as to its proper tribu- 
nal, we think this subject shoutd 
be referred for decision. Such 
scriptures, as those above con- 
sidered, seem to respect what 
may be called the declurative 
authority of gospel ministers in 
distinction from the judicial au- 
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ence to the council at Jerusalem, 
called for a special purpose, nei- 
ther of discipline, nor of ordin- 
ation, composed in part of 
apostles, and under the super. 
intendency of the spirit of in- 
spiration, we think to be inad- 
missible on both sides of the 
present question. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. 
E. H. that a particular church 
is a congregation of believers, 
who mect by agreement in one 
place to promote their love to 
Christ, and one another. Stand. 
ing on this ground, and attend. 
ing to the institution of church 
discipline, as given by Christ in 
the xviiith of Matt. ; how can we 
avoid the belief, that it is com- 
mitted to the brethren, as a bo- 
dy, including the requisite offi- 








thority in the church. Arefer- cers? R. A. 
{ To be concluded in our next. 
SELECTIONS. 


A PRAYER MADE AND USED BY LORD BACON. 


O eteRNAL God, and most 
merciful Fatherin Jesus Christ ; 
let the words of our mouths and 
the meditations of our hearts be 
now and ever gracious in thy 
sight, and acceptable unto thee, 
0 Lord, our God, our strength, 
and our Redeemer. 

O eternal God, and most mer- 
ciful Father in Jesus Christ, in 
whom thou hast madea covenant 
of grace and mercy withall those, 
that come unto thee in him.; in 
hisname and mediation we hum- 
bly prostrate ourselves before the 
throne of thy mercy’s seat, ac. 
knowledging, that by the breach 
of all thy holy laws and com- 
nandments, we are become wild 


olive branches, strangers to thy 
covenant of grace ; we have de. 
faced in ourselves thy sacred im. 
age imprinted in us by creation ; 
we havesinned against heaven and 
before thee, and are nomore wor- 
thy to be called thy ciiildren. O 
admit us into the place even as 
hired servants. Lord, thou hast 
formed usin our mothers’ wombs, 
thy providence hath hitherto 
watched over us, and preserved 
us unto this period of time; O 
stay not the course of thy mer- 
cies and loving kindness towards 
us ; have mercy upon us, O 


Lord, for thy dear Sou, Christ 
Jesus’ sake, whois the way, the 
truth, and the life. 
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In him, O Lord, we appeal 
from thy justice to thy mercy, 
beseeching thee in his name, and 
for his sake only, thou wilt be 
graciously pleased to pardon and 
forgive us all our sins and diso- 
bedience, whether in thought, 
word, or deed, committed against 
thy divine Majesty: and in his 
precious blood-shedding death, 
and perfect obedience, free us 
fromthe guilt, the stain, the pun- 
ishment, and dominion ofall our 
sins, and clothe us with his per- 
fect righteousness. ‘There is mer- 
cy with thee, O Lord, that thou 
mayest be feared ; yea, thy mer- 
cies swallow up the greatness of 
our sins: speak peace to our 
souls and consciences ; make us 
happy in the free remission of all 
our sins, and be reconciled to 
thy poor servants in JesusChrist, 
in whom thou art well pleased : 
sufier not the works of thine own 
hands to perish ; thou art not 
delighted in the death of sinners, 
but in their conversion. Turn 
our hearts, and we shall be turn- 
ed ; convert us, and we shall be 
converted ; illuminate the eyes 
of our minds and understandings 
with the bright beams of thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may daily grow 
in the saving knowledge of the 
heavenly mystery of our redemp- 
tion, wrought by our dear Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; sanc.- 
tify our wills and affections by 
the same Spirit, the most sacred 
fountain of all grace and good. 
ness ; reduce them to the obedi- 
ence of thy most holy will in the 
practice of all piety toward thee, 
and charity towards all men.— 
[nflame our hearts with thy love, 
cast forth of them what displeas- 
eth thee, all infidelity, hardness 
of heart, profaneness, hypocrisy, 
contempt of thy holy word and 
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ordinances, all uncleanness, and 
whatsoever advanceth itself in 
opposition tothy holy will.—-Ang 
grant, that henceforth, through 
thy grace, we may be enabled to 
lead a godly, holy, sober, and 
Christian life in true sincerity and 
uprightness of heart before thee, 
To this end, plant thy holy fear 
in our hearts; grant that it may 
never depart from before our 
eyes, but continually guide our 
feet in the paths of thy righteous. 
ness, and in the ways of thy 
commandments : increase our 
weak faith, grant that it ma 

daily bring forth the fruits of un. 
feigned repentance, that by the 
power of the death of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, we 
may daily die unto sin, and by 
the power of his resurrection we 
may be quickened and raised up 
to newness of life, may be truly 
born anew, and may be eflectu. 
ally made partakers of the first 
resurrection, that then the second 
death may never have dominion 
overus. Teach us, O Lord, so 
to number our days, that wemay 
apply our hearts unto wisdom ; 
make us ever mindfuf of our Jast 
end, and continually to exercise 
the knowledge of grace in our 
hearts, that in the said divorce 
of soul and body, we may be 
translated here to that kingdom 
of glory prepared for all those 
that luve thee, and shall trust in 
thee: even then and ever. O 
Lord, let thy huly angels pitch 
their tents round about us, to 
guard and defend us from all the 
malice of Satan, and from all 
perils both of soul and body.— 
Pardon all our unthankfulness, 
make us daily more and more 
thankful for all thy mercies and 
benefits daily poured down upoe 
us. Let these our humble pray- 
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ers ascend to the throne of grace, 
and be granted not only for these 
mercies, but for whatsoever else 
thy wisdom knows needful for 
us : and for all those that are in 
need, misery, and distress, whom, 
Lord, thou hast afflicted either in 
soul or body ; grant them pa- 
tience and perseverance in the 
end, and totheend; And that, 
Q Lord, not for any merits of 
ours, but only for the merits of 
thy Son, and our alone Saviour 
Christ Jesus ; to whom with 
Thee, aud the Holy Spirit, be 
ascribed all glory, &c. A™MEN. 
——— 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE MALIGNANT INFLUENCE OF 
PROFANE SCORN, 


How rarely do we find any 
possessed of a determined cour. 
age and resolution in opposing 
fashionable crimes! How un- 
willing are the best to suffer 
shame for adhering to their 
duty ! What a variety of efforts 
will be made to escape it! Con. 
tempt is disagreeable at any rate; 
and it is intolerable to pride, 
some remains of which, capable 
of being irritated, are to be 
found in the very best men on 
earth. For this reason, the 
most established Christians do 
carefully shun all unnecessary 
society with wicked men, know. 
ing how difficult it is to avoid 
sin in one shape or other. If 
such is the case with the best, 
how dangerous must the society 
of scorners be to all who are 
unable to bear them ; but espe- 
tially to those who ‘‘ have pleas. 
ure in them !’” 

[t will not be improper here 
‘0 observe, that one great rea- 
son why scorn and ridicule are 
‘9 hurtful te religion, is, that 
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they attack things sacred through 
the medium of human weakness. 
True piety is in itself so vener. 
able an object, that it is not 
possible to render it ridiculous, 
but by misrepresentation : how- 
ever, as it is always, in this 
world, attended with human in- 
firmity, this affords a handle to 
profane persons to load it with 
reproach. Their success, in this 
unhappy design, is no greater 
than may naturally be expected; 
few are able to distinguish be. 
tween a person and his cause, nor, 
indeed, is it possible to attack 
the one, without wounding the 
other. It evidently appears, 
that it is impossible to treat re- 
ligious persons in general, or 
the expressions, forms, and rites 
commonly appropriated to re- 
ligious worship, with scorn ; 
and not, at the same time, bring 
religion itself into contempt. 

I do not mean by this to plead 
for approbation, or even indul- 
gence, to any indecency, by 
which folly or vanity may abuse 
or disgrace the worship of God : 
far from it. I think every 
thing of that kind ought to be 
reproved with severity, and op- 
posed with resolution; but 1 
contend, that it is infinitely more 
proper to treat it with abhor- 
rence and detestation, than with 
scorn, Whoever will give him- 
self this liberty, may easily find 
an opportunity, from the weak- 
ness inseparable from humanity, 
to throw off that reverence for 
God and his service, which it 
ought to be his chief solicitude 
to preserve and improve. ‘There 
are many whose visible weakness 
is to be lamented ; and, perhaps, 
there is no human character at 
all so perfectly decent in. every 
respect, but. by imitation, and a 
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little aggravation, it may be ren- 
dered ridiculous. 

Let it also be considered that 
it requires far less comprehen. 
sion of mind to expose the folly 
and weakness of others, or even 
to invent plausible falsehoods, 
and misrepresent them, than to 
reason with justness and propri- 
ety on the most common sub. 
jects: A very small degree of 
ability is sufficient to accomplish 
a scoffer, who is not restrained 
by any sense of duty. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, for there 
is always a sufficient number to 
whose understandings the most 
vile and miserable performance 
is perfectly adapted. 

In support of all this, I could 
adduce many examples, abun- 
dantly known and familiar; but, 
for certain reasons, I shall only 
mention a very celebrated in- 
stance from antiquity. Socrates 
was certainly the wisest and the 
best man of all the heathens, 
whose characters have been 
transmitted to us. His behavior 
was such, as not only deserved, 
but seemed fit to command the 
esteem and veneration of all 
who knew him: yet was this 
worthy man successfully turned 
into ridicule, by a person, whose 
writings, which have come down 
to us, are to the last degree 
mean and contemptible. Nor 
was the effect merely transient ; 
for in the opinion of many, this 
contempt paved the way for the 
hatred which his enemies soon 
raised against him, and which 
brought him to his death. 

Dr. Witherspoon. 
— 
THE APOSTLE JOHN. 

Or John the apostle a few 
valuable fragments may be col- 
lected. He was present at the 
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council of Jerusalem, which was 
held about the year 50, nor is it 
probable that he left Judea til] 
that time. Asia Minor was the 
great theatre of his ministry, 
particularly Ephesus, the care 
of which church remained with 
him after the decease of the rest 
of the apostles. The breaking 
out of the war in Judea would 
probably oblige the apostle to 
bid a total farewell to his native 
country. While he resided at 
Ephesus, going once to bathe 
there, and perceiving that Cerin. 
thus was in the bath, he came 
out again hastily. Let us flee, 
says he, lest the bath should fall, 
while Cerinthus an enemy of 
truth is within. The story is 
told of Ebion as well as Cerin. 
thus; they were both heretics, 
and of a similar character. It 
isan easy mistake for a reporter 
of the story to confound the one 
with the other ; but it is not easy 
to be accounted for, that the 
whole should have had no foun. 
dation. For the testimony of 
Irenzus, who had it from _per- 
sons who were informed of it by 
Polycarp, the disciple of St. 
John, seems sufficiently authen- 
tic. ILreneus evidently believed 
the story himself ; and [ think 
the judgment of one who lived 
near those times, a man too of 
exquisite judgment, must out- 
weigh the criticisms of all mod- 
ern authors. The fashion of the 
age, humanely skeptical, and 
clothing profane indifference with 
the name of candor, is ever ready 
to seduce even good men into 4 
disbelief of stories of this nature, 
however well attested. But let 
the circumstances of St. John be 
considered. He was asurviving 


apostolical luminary. Heretical 
depravity was deeply spreading 
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its poison. Sentiments, very 
derogatory to the person, work, 
and honor of Jesus Christ, 
were diffused with great per- 
verseness of industry. What 
should the charitable apostle 
do? I apprehend, that he would 
have been forward to relieve the 
distresses of the most malignant 
heretic in the world. But to 
have joined the company of the 
principal supporters of heresy, 
would have been to countenance 
it. He well knew the usual arts 
of seducers. They were ready 
always to avail themselves of the 
seeming countenance of apostles 
and apostolical men, and thence 
to take an opportunity of 
strengthening themselves, and 
diffusing their poison. Such 
has been their conduct in all 
ages. Having no ground of 
their own to stand on, they con- 
tinually endeavored to rest on 
the authorities of this or that 
great man of altewed evangelical 
respectability. | Their artful 
conduct, clothed with the pre- 
tence of charity, points out to the 
real friends of the Lord Jesus, 
what they ought to do, from 
motives of real benevolence to 
mankind, patiently to bear the 
odious charge of bigotry, and to 
take every opportunity of testi- 
fying their abhorrence of their 
views. Humanly speaking, I 
see not how divine truth is to 
be supported in the world, but 
by this procedure ; and I scru- 
ple not to say, that St. John’s 
conduct appears not only defen. 
sible, but laudable, and worthy 
the imitation of all Christians. 
And it is agreeable to what he 
himself declares. He says in 


one of his short Epistles, ad- 
dressed to a Christian lady, that 
if *fany come to her house, and 
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bring not the true doctrine of 
the gospel, she ought not to re. 
ceive him, nor bid him God 
speed, because to bid him God 
speed, would make her partaker 
of his evil deeds’? His menacing 
language concerning Diotrephes, 
in the other Epistle to Gaius, 
breathes what some would call 
the same uncharitable spirit. 
And when I see St. Paul shak. 
ing his garment against the infi- 
del Jews and hear him saying, 
** Your blood be on your own 
heads, [ am clean ;’”’ and when 
I find him saying to the Gala. 
tians, ** If an angel from heaven 
should preach any other doctrine, 
let him be accursed,’’ and wish. 
ing that they were even cut off 
which troubled them, I am pre. 
pared what to think of the holy 
John’s indignation against Ce. 
rinthus. 

Indeed the primitive Christians 
were even more careful to 
avoid the society of false Chris. 
tians, than of open unbelievers. 
With the latter they had at times 
some free intercourse, with the 
former refused even to eat. 
And we have already seen, how 
our Saviour commends the im. 
patience of the Ephesians, who 
could not bear false professors, 
who had tried those who call 
themselves ‘** apostles and are 
not, and had found them liars.’’ 

Milner’s Church History. 





ANECDOTE. 


ASSCHINES AND DEMOSTHENES, 


There is not perhaps in the 
annals of the heathen worid, a 
finer anecdote than that which is 
related by Cicero of Aischines 
and Demosthenes.—The former 
having been eclipsed by the su- 
perior powers of the latter, was 

3R 
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banished Athens, and went to 
Rhodes. Demosthenes, with gen- 
erous affection, followed his van- 
quished rival, as he was taking his 
departure,and presented him with 
a purse of gold. But how much 
nobler the generosity of A‘schi- 
nes! After establishing a school 
of eloquence, he first delivered 
the oration he himself had ad- 
dressed to the Athenians, which 
was received with admiration ; 


he afterwards delivered that of 
Demosthenes, which was heard 
with still stronger marks of ap. 
probation, and hailed with invol. 
untary shouts of applause. [| 
cannot sufficiently admire the re. 
ply of Aéschines to the plaudits 
of the audience: ** How much 
greater, said he, would have been 
your admiration, if yon had heard 
Demosthenes himself !”’ 
Relig. Monitor. 
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DR. REES’ CYCLOPG@DIA, VOL. VI. PART If, 
(Continued from page 413.) 


Unper the articles CANAAN 
and CANAANITES, the American 
Editors have subjoined a few sen- 
tences, with a view to counter- 
act some pernicious opinions in. 
troduced from Dr. Geddes and 
Gilbert Wakefteld, relative to 
Noah’s curse upon the son of 
Ham, and the extirpation of the 
Canaanites. To both these writers 
we apply what they have said of 
one, Dr.Geddes, that ** he ought to 
be classed among notorious unbe- 
lievers ; and his observations, if 
noticedat all, should be answered 
like those of other infidel writers. 
The suggestions aud sneers of 
such a man are often remembered 
and repeated without their anti- 
dote.’”?> Wakeficld’s answer to 
Paine is a much more dangerous 
book to a certain class of readers, 
than the Age of Reason itself; 
and it is diflicult to decide which 
surpasses the other in contempt 
of revelation, and hatred of the 
truth. 

In CANADA it is stated, we pre. 
sume on the authority of Weld, 
that ‘*some of the lower classes 


of the French Canadians possess 
all the gaiety and vivacity of the 
people of France; but others 
have, to appearance, a great deal 
of that sullenness and bluntness ia 
their manners, which is character. 
istic of the people of the United 
States.””, Weare not prepared 
to concede that ‘* sullenness, 
and bluntness of manners, are 
characteristic of the people of 
United States.” Foreigners of 
much greater capacity and im- 
partiality, and better opportu- 
nities of observation, than Mr 
Weld possessed, have entertained 
quite a different opinion of our 
character. 

Additions are made to the ar- 
ticle CANAL, containing some 
account of the various enterpri- 
ses made in the United States to 
improve our inland navigation, 
and stating some of the advan- 
tages to bederived from works of 
this kind. Nearly ten pages of 
new matter is inserted. The 
original article is very long and 
elaborate. 

There are few things worthy 
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of mention in this number. 
More errors of the press have met 
our eyes, than in the former vol- 
umes ; not so many, however as 
to demand critical reprehension. 





VOL. VII. PART I. 

In Capture useful additions 
are made from Grotius, Barbey- 
rac, &c. tending to answer the 
inquiry, ‘* When does the prop- 
erty of a prize vest, in the cap- 
tors??? According to English 
and American laws, a condem- 
nation by a court having juris- 
diction, is neccessary to change 
the property. 

The province and city of Ca- 
RACCAS, which were insignificant 
articles in the English edition, 
are enlarged by the insertion of 
much entertaining information. 

Under the word Carp, the A- 
merican editors have stated, that 
in the year 1786, a machine was 
invented in Massachusetts, for 
cutting and bending wine in a 
state ready for setting wool- 
cards, and that the invention was 
disputed by two persons, Foster 
and M’Clench. We state, that 
the invention existed several years 
before the date above mentioned, 
and that Mr. Ebenezer Chitten- 
den of New-Haven, (Con.) a 
venerable old man, now living, 
was the original inventor. Very 
probably improvements have 
been made ; but that Mr. Chit- 
tenden was theinventor, we take 
to bean established fact. 

Car is_e, a town of considera. 
ble importance in Pensylvania, is 
inserted ; and anaccount of Dick. 
insonCollege situated in it is given. 

Copious and important addi- 
tions are made to both the Caro- 
uinas. These states, and indeed 
nearly allthe states in the Amer- 
ican union, .afford wonderful in- 
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stances of a rapid increase of 
population. North Carolina had 
less than 6000 inhabitants in 
1710; it contained in 1808, as 
the American editers compute, 
not less than 550,000. The pop- 
ulation of South Carolina is es- 
timated at 425,000. 

Our countrymen take it much 
in dudgeon, that the English Ed- 
itors have given so unfavorable 
an account of the state of mora’s 
and religion in North Carolina ; 
particulary by mentioning cock- 
fighting, horse-racing, gaming, 
boxing, and gouging, as preva. 
lent vices in that state. There 
may possibly be some reason to 
complain, that two general and 
indiscriminate language is used ; 
but we cannot think the charac- 
ter of our country has been ma- 
terially injured in this article, 
unless it be an injury to relate 
the truth. Weare told by the 
American Editors that horse- 
racing is much more discounte. 
nanced in South Carolina than 
formerly. If this’ be true, 
(and we hope it is) wesinccrely 
rejoice at it. 

From the best authority, we 
are led to conclude, that the state 
of society has been much improv- 
ed in many parts of the Caroli- 
nas, in consequence of the revi- 
vals of religion, which have tak- 
en place there within a few years 
past. Whole neighborhoods, 
which were in the habit of break- 
ing the Sabbath, and indulging 
in profaneness, riot, and drunk- 
enness, now meet, with one con- 
sent, fgr the solemn worship of 
God, and the individuals exhibit. 
in their daily conduct, the power 
of christianity. 

The three great evils in the 
southern States are, want of 
good preaching, want of good . 
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common schools, and slavery. 
Whatever contributes to miti- 
gate or remove these evils, will 
produce happiness for the pres- 
ent and future generations, in 
proportion to its efficacy ; what. 
ever tends to aggravate them will 
bring with it a proportional share 
of misery. 

Carora, atownof Terra Fir. 
ma about 90 leagues west of 
Carracas, is enlarged by a par. 
ticular description, taken from 
Depons. In the original article, 
Tecra Firma is described as being 
in NorthA merica; but we presume 
this is a mere error of the press. 

Cassius is treated in much the 
same manner as his fellow con. 
spirator, Brutus. While the 
most cunvincing evidence of his 
excessive cruelty, rapacity, and 
extortion, is inserted, he is 
still complimented as being *‘ an 
ardent lover of his country.” 

CatAHoota, the name of 
a small lake of Louisiana, is a 
new article ; and contains a de. 
scription of some large regular 
embankments of earth near a 
creek of the same name. 





VOL. VII. PART It. 

The additions made to this 
number by the American edit- 
ors are very inconsiderable, 
(not exceeding two or three pag. 
es in the whole ;) and none of 
them deserve to be particularly 
mentioned, in sucha review as 
this, except some further account 
which is given of lake Cuam.- 
PLAIN, Of acurious and useful 
nature. 

An engraving of a lion, lion. 
ess, and their whelps, by G. 
Murray atth« close of this volume, 
is one of the most finished pieces 
of the kind we have ever seen. 

As we have no critical remarks 
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to detain our readers with, in 
this place, we beg to be indulg, 
ed in some reflections which arise 
in our minds from the perusal of 
the lives of the two Catos, con. 
tained in the number under con. 
sideration. These reflections we 
make not in the character of re. 
viewers, but in that of Christians ; 
and we make them, because it is 
agreeable to ourselves, and we 
hope not useless to others, to ex. 
hibit, on all proper occasions, 
the peculiar efficacy and glory 
of the religion which we profess, 
It is to be remembered, that 
these two men were the constant 
boast of the heathen world, and 
their lives the standing topic of 
ungualified praise. They were 
described as being perfect pat. 
terns for imitation, and as em. 
bracing in their characters and 
conduct every thing dignified, 
patriotic, noble, and exalted. 
Yet it appears from the testi- 
mony of Plutarch, Cicero, and 
other writers of unquestionable 
credit, that Cato Masor, or, 
as he is commonly called Cato 
CENsor, was possessed of some 
very unamiable, not to say odi- 
ous, traits of character. He was 
a cruel and unfeeling master, con- 
sidering his slaves as mere labor. 
ing animals, and wishing to get 
rid of them when they were ex. 
hausted by age and service. 
Though professedly a strict mor- 
alist, he kept a female slave as a 
concubine after the death of his 
wife; but on his son’s discover- 
ing the intrigue, and being offend- 
ed at it, he took a daughter of 
one of his servants, and made her 
his wife. He was guilty of ex- 
cess in wine, and expressly en- 
couraged young men to visit bro- 
thels. Avarice was a passion 
which he indulged without re- 
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traint, amassing a fortune by 
exorbitant usury, and by other 
very sordid practices. In na. 
tional concerns, he paid no at- 
tention to justice, taking it for 
granted that the Romans had the 
right, as far as they had the 
power, to conquer surrounding 
nations, and reduce them to the 
most rigorous servitude. His sen- 
tence, Delenda est Carthago, is 
a faithful specimen of the temper 
he manifested towards foreign 
nations. If all rulers were influ. 
enced by such a temper, every 
part of the earth would be con- 
tinaally drenched in blood. 

Cato Minor, or Cato Ut. 
CENSIS, was a great grandson of 
the preceding, and resembled 
him in many particulars. Among 
his faults it is sufficient to men. 
tion occasional drunkenness, his 
treatment of his wife, and his 
killing himself. The first needs 
no explanation. His wife, he di- 
vorced, that his friend Hortensi- 
us might co-habit with her, and 
married her again after the death 
of Hortensius. He put an end to 
his own life, because he despair- 
ed of resisting or escaping the 
power of Cesar. 

It is not denied, that both 
he, and his ancestor, were 
fairly entitled to the pre-emi- 
nence which they held, when 
compared with their cotempora- 
ries, and with the heathen world 
atlarge. Nor is it our object to 
triumph over the infirmities and 
sins of our fellow-men, of any 
age, or nation. But the consid- 
erate reader of ancient history, 
cannot help observing, how low 
was the standard of morality, 
how narrow the principles of ac- 
tion, and how debased, in many 
things, were the most exalted 
characters, in the most propi- 
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tious times of the Grecian and 
Roman republics. Take the 
most perfect character of pro- 
fane history, as exhibited in a 
professed panegyric, and how de- 
based does it appear when com. 
pared with the benevolent labors, 
and the sublime virtues of a 
Watts, a Howard, or an Ed- 
wards. [ven a well-bred infidel 
would be ashamed to take upon 
him, in a Christian land, all the 
grossness of character and con- 
duct, which was common in the 
times of Plato and of Cicero. 

We would never think of the 
peculiar blessings which we en- 
joy, without devout aspirations 
of gratitude and praise to God, 
that hehas been pleased to ‘* bring 
life and immortality to light by 
the gospel ;”? and thatin his un, 
searchable wisdom and sovereign 
power, he has thus caused us to 
differ. Were it not for this dis- 
tinguishing mercy, we might now 
be taught to consider it as the 
height of wisdom, to seek for re. 
fuge from adversity in the obdu- 
racy of stoicism, or the madness 
of suicide. 

The salutary change which has 
been produced in the world by 
christianity, must have been 
produced by what is peculiar to 
christianity. How astonishing 
is it, then, that any who profess 
to be ministers of the word of 
God, should omit to notice, in 
their preaching, almost all that is 
peculiar to revealed religion, and 
should dwell principally upon 
heathen topics of mere morality ! 
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Cuaret-Hii1, a post-town 
. “ . . . 
in North-Carolina, is inserted as 
anew article; but within five 
pages we come across the same 
article in nearly the same words, 
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from the English Edition. The 
reason of the mistake is, that the 
latter is spelt Chappel. 

CHARLESTON, the great com. 
mercial city of the Southern 
States, is rendered a very inter- 
esting and satisfactory article by 
the American Editors. They 
acknowledge themselves indebr. 
ed for the greater part of the in- 
formation it contains, ** to an 
intelligent friend, resident in 
Charleston.”? This is the cor- 
rect way of procuring informa. 
tion. No person can describe a 
large commercial place, as it 
ought to be described in this 
work, unless he has been for a 
considerable time a resident in 
the place, which he describes. 
We hope that every iinportant 
town or city inthe United States, 
which remains to be treated of 
in the Cyclopeedia, will be com. 
mitted to some gentleman able to 
give a good account of it, and 
willing to devote some leisure to 
a subject of so general utility. 
Geographies and Gazetteers, 
however correct and authentic, 
cannot be expected to furnish all 
the’ interesting particulars. If 
we are unable to furnish an ac- 
eount of our own country, we 
shall complain with an ill grace 
of the ignorance concerning us 
prevalent in Kurope. 

The situation of Charleston, 
its streets, buildings, charitable 
and literary institutious, police, 
markets, population, exports, 
aud commerce generally, are no- 
ticed in a proper manner. Ta- 
bles of Mortality for four years 
and a half, ending with 1807, are 
subjoined. ‘There is an error in 


not stating distinctly, that the 
Table for 1803 includes only the 
six last months of that year, 

Cuartestown, Mass. has 
several additions to that article as 
it stands in Morse’s Gazetteer: 
particularly a full description of 
the State Prison, built in 1804 
and 1895. 

Many other towns of the same 
name, lying in different parts of 
the Union,’ are described from 
M orse’s Gazetteer, as are most of 
theadditions to those small towns 
in the United States, which have 
been inserted in that part of the 
work before us, which we have 
reviewed. 

Under the word Cuesrer, the 
American Editors have inserted 
a description of a town in Ma. 
ryland, which afterwards appears 
from the English Edition, under 
Cuestertown. The latter is 
the true name. 

Cuicasee is stated from the 
original to be ‘** a mountain of 
North America, in the state of 
New-England.’”’ So _ manifest 
an error ought to have been cor- 
rected. 

We expected to have found 
some mention of the Rev. Dr. 
Cuauncey, the first President 
of Harvard College, a man of 
distinguished piety and learning ; 
and of one of his descendants, 
the Rev. Dr. CHArves Cuaun- 
cey, formerly a minister in Bos- 
ton. We were disappointed, in 
the same manner, in not finding 
any notice of the Rev. Mr. Bure; 
about half a century ago Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, New- 
Jersey. 

(To be continued. ) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





REV. GIDEON BLACKBURN TO DR. MORSE. 


Maryville, March 10, 1809. 
Rev. Sir, 

AFTER placing my second school 
at the station last mentioned, I pro- 
cured a white man to take the charge 
of their boarding, and watch over 
their morals, while from under the 
eye of the teacher ; here,for upwards 
of a year, they have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of educatian and religious 
example, and I hope they are profit- 
ing under the means. Their number 
has usually been from 20 to 30, and 
their attendance here has been more 
uniform and constant, than at any 
place, at which it has been fixed. 

Their abhorrence of vice has be- 
come so established, that if they see 
or hear any person engaged in wick- 
edness, they with astonishment ex- 
claim, ** What a bad white man !” 
Shortly after the settlement at this 
place, the master married a very pi- 
ous young woman, who promised to 
be of considerable service ; but the 
prospects were short lived ; in a 
few weeks it pleased God to call 
her to himself. This produced 
an effect on his mind, which was not 
effaced, until at length he abandoned 
the business in September—but with- 
out disadvantage to the institution, 
as it was immediately filled by a 
young gentleman of liberal education 
and eminent piety, who expects 
shortly to devote himself to the gos- 
pel ministry. The documents en- 
closed will give you a more fuil view 
ef the progress of the schools in this 
year, than any statement I can make. 
The one is a letter from Col. Meigs, 
of May, 1808 ; the other a report of 
a committee of the presbytery of 
Union, who are appointed to examine 
the progress of the schools, at least 
once a year, and actas a board of 
Audit on- mv accounts. 

In the winter of 1808, I found it 
uecessarv either to erect buildings 
at considerable cost for my .High- 
Ww: ssee school, or remove it to Tel- 


lico Blockhouse, whieh had been 


aearly evacuated by the troops of the 


United States. On this point I ap- 
plied to the secretary of war, whe 
gave full permission to use any 
buildings of the garrison for that 
purpose ; there I removed my school, 
and have continued it ever since. 

The number of scholars here 
has been usually for this season, 
from 30 to 40 ; and their progress in 
every branch of literature they have 
attempted, equal to any children of 
their age. During this season, a 
great question has been agitated in 
the nation, whether they should in- 
corporate with the United States, 
and become subject to regular gov- 
ernment? A large number support 
the affirmative, but those in the op- 
position, supposing the means used 
for their civilization have laid the 
basis of this business, are a little 
troublesome, and do some injury to 
the design we have undertaken. 

A delegation of the nation has been 
at Congress with a view toa decision 
of this question ; a final result is ex- 
pected this spring,at a national coun- 
cil they have appointed. ‘They are 
however rapidly advancing-—They 
have formed and written a code 
of laws, and will become men and 
citizens—(I wish I could say Chris- 
tians) before they are aware. 

The divisions on this subject have 
rendered the number of our schools 
less, than it would etherwise have 
been. 

The principles of christianity are 
disseminating through the nation ; 
but the case is very different from 
that at the first settlement of New- 
England. Then the savage had 
nothing but religious example in 
every white man he met ; but here it 
has been the very reverse, except a 
very few characters. This in addi- 
tion to the total depravity of nature, 
forms strong barriers against the re- 
ception of the «gospel. May divine 
grace soon triumph in their salvation. 

lam, sir, vours, 


GIDEON BLACKBURN. 
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Two of your committee on the Ist 
of November, 1807,* attended at a 
sacrament in‘ the lower end of the 
Tennesee valley,to which part of the 
scholars of the~second school were 
brought and examined on the Mon- 
day after. The scholars who atten- 
ded were 20 in number. Thirteen 
of whom could spell with great accu- 
racy in any of the tables in the Uni- 
versal Spelling Book. About the same 
number read the Scriptures well. 
Twelve repeated the shorter Cate- 
chism throughout, 10 of whom miss- 
ed not a word; about 12 wrote a tol- 
erably good hand. Three had learn- 
ed arithmetic, as far as through prac- 
tice. One the rule of three, and these 
last four the first method of calculat- 
ing land in surveying. The remain- 
mg 7 hadlearned, some to spell, some 
to read and repeat questions with va- 
rious progress. All had made good 
proficiency for their age and time at 
school. The majority had learned by 
memory a number of hymns and 
tunes. This school appeared to be 
orderly and under good discipline. 

ISAAC ANDERSON, 
MATTHEW DONALD. 
josepnu B. Laps ey, Cleré. 





Your committee the day after the 
examination of the second school, ex. 
amined the Highwassee school. The 
number of scholars then present was 
18, of whom twelve could spell well 
off the book, ten read the Bible and 
other books pretty well. Of this 
school ten couid repeat the shorter 
Catechism in part,one only the whole, 
five wrote a tolerably good hand, one 
had studied arithmetic as far as 
through compound interest. The 
remaining six had made some pro- 
ficiency in spelling and reading. The 
most of them for their age and time 
at school had made proficiency. 
This school had been much larger « 
few days before the death of Double- 
head a principal Indian chief, which 
had lately occurred ; and the annuity 
of the United States was distributed 
about that time, which circumstances 


* There has been a report since, but 


the clerk of the presbytery hae not fur- 


nished mewith it 





diminished the number of scholars 
nearly one half.* 
ISAAC ANDERSON, 
MATTHEW DONALD. 
Josern B. Laps.ey, Cler?. 





Your board of audit have examined 
the Rev. Gideon Blackburn’s books 
of articles of the donations he receiy. 
ed for the use of the Indian schools in 
the Cherokee nation and his expen. 


ditures ; also his vouchers for the | 


correctness of the entries, from De. 
cember 1806, to December, 1807. 
In his northern tour of 1807 he re. 
ceived $5,410, 40, as appears from 
two note books, in which the dona. 
tions seem to be entered in the hand. 
writing of the different donors. To 
which we refer you. In addition to 
this sum he has received from the 
General Assembly, General Govern- 
ment, and the Rev. Mr. Grant in fa. 
vor of the Highwasse school, $857, 
95. He has expended, including 
the debts of our last settlement, 
$2,959. 97. To which sum ad- 
cling $57. 95; there is a balance due 
to this school of $636. 50. The 
eredits in favor of the second schoal, 
including the credits of our last set- 
tlement (dividing the donations) 
3,567. 16. The expenditures for the 
school 1,798. 34. Leaving a balance 
in favor of the school of 1,834. 54. 
For the correctness of this statement 
of expenditures we refer you to the 
receipts of the teachers and stew- 
ards, together with a letter of the 
secretary of the committee of mis- 
sions of the General Assembly, which 
vouchers contain all the expenditures, 
as entered in his book, except some 
small contingent expenses, for which 
it would have been very difficult to 
obtain vouchers, as itis evident from 
the nature of the items, which see 12 
his book to which we refer. you. 

JOSEPH B. LAPSLEY, 

ISAAC ANDERSON. 
April 12, 1808. 





Garrison Highwassee, 8th May, 1808. 
Sir, 

Ar the time of distributing the 

annuity goods to the Cherokees, and 

the conference with them on th¢ 


* The scholars away were the best. 


[ April, 
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subject of a cession of land in No- 
vember last, it was expected that 
a great number of people would be 
collected, and, as I had an anticipa- 
tion of this some time before, it was 
thought a suitable occasion for the 
Cherokee chikdren under your su- 
perintendence to be convened in or- 
der to make some exhibition of the 
jmprovement they had made in the 
different branches of learning they 
had been instructed in, under the 
teaching of Messrs. Black and Din- 
non by your order. The weather was 
unfavorable for the meeting ; not- 
withstanding this about thirty fine 
children of both sexes assembled. 
I soon discovered that there existed 
an emulation betwixt the two schools. 
I only mention this to shew the iden- 
tity of human nature, and that colour 
has nothing te do with the mind. 
It afforded very great pleasure to me 
and to a considerable number of gen- 
tlemen who happened to be here, 
from the adjacent states,to observe in 
these children decent and yet un- 
concerned confidence in their abili- 
ties to perform the parts allotted 
them. Their good and intelligent 
countenances seemed to say—not- 
withstanding we are surrounded by 
a great many people, whose appear- 
ance is not such as we have been 
used to see, we believe these people 
are our friends, we feel therefore 
no embarrassment in exhibiting be- 
fore them the parts assigned to us 
by our teachers. The schools were 
examined and exhibited separately 
and there was visibly an emulation 
in the children of each school. Each 
school appeared happy in a con- 
sciousness of their superior attain- 
ments, but without saying so, or dis- 
covering any elevation of mind. The 
exercises were reading, spelling, re- 
hearsing moral and historical pieces, 
and exhibiting specimens of writing 
together with their books of arithme- 
tic and closing the exercises with 
singing a number of hymns, some of 
them very long. Of the Scriptures 
they read a number of chapters, I 
particularly recollect the 20th chap- 
ter of Exodus, and the 5th of Mat- 
thew. They read without hesitation 
or the least embarrassment, their 
articulation was good, and this was 
surprising as many of them neyer 
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pronounced English before theycame 
to these schools. In spelling they 
were generally accurate, if any one. 
missed a letter, it was immediately 
corrected by one in the class. Their 
writing, to say the least of-it, is equal 
to any other children of their age, 
a number of them are ready scholars 
in the ground rules of arithmetic, 
Some have gone forward in the ordi- 
nary course as far as vulgar and de- 
cimal fractions ; with respect to sing- 
ing their voices are good, and when 
we consider the number and the 
length of the hymns which they 
readily sing without book or promp- 
ter, we are compelled to admire their 
strength of memory. 

It is impossible, sir (at least for me) 
after reflecting on what I have seen 
of these children, at this and sundry 
other exhibitions, not to be convinc- 
ed that the minds of these people are, 
capable of the highest improvement. 
The. statue is in the block, and the 
persevering hand of ingenuity can 
give it an admirable form of exist- 
ence ; benevolence seems calling in- 
to the light of existence talents that 
have been long hidden in embryo. 
The characters of barbarism and fe- 
rocity, which had been deeply mark- 
ed by the graver of time are about to 
be effaced, and replaced bycharacters 
expressive of the mildness and gen- 
tleness of the lamb. I think, sir, 
when you consider that near 100 of 
Cherokee children, now under your 
superintendence, have already made 
considerable improvements in letters, 
and that in a few years knowledge 
will be diffused amongst these peo- 
ple, it must afford you much satis- 
faction, a satisfaction the world can- 
not deprive you of, because it arises 
from a source independent of pres 
judice and narrow conceptions. 


R. J .ME1G5e. 


SWEDEN 
A Rexiciovs Tract Society. has, 
just been established at Stockholm. 
They intend to print tracts in the 
Swedish, Finlandish, and, if possible, 
in the Laplandish language. They 
have commenced, by printing in the 
Swedish language two of the London 
Society’s tracts, viz. “* The Great 
Question answered,” and the “ Ac- 

count of James Covey.” 


. 
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They hope soon to print some in 
the Finlandish tongue, as there is the 
most pressing necessity in Finland, 
which is likely to become the seat of 
war; andit is very desirable that 
the poor suffering inhabitants may 
enjoy the consolations of religion in 
their hearts. 

It has been through the influence 
of the Religious Tract Society in 
London, that this Society has been 
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formed ; and on receiving informa. 
tion of the same, they have voted 
25/. for their encouragement. 

We hear with pleasure that “there 
are in Stockholm, not a few faithful, 
zealous preachers of the Cross. Re- 
ligion is countenanced by the court, 
and many of the first people among 
the nobility. Numbers also of the 
lower classes know and lowe the Sa- 
viour.”” Relig. Monitor. 








LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


a 


VARIATION OF THE MAGNBTIC NEEDLE. 


Iw a former number of the Pano- 
plist,* mention was made of a sup- 
posed change in the variation of the 
magnetic needle founded upon obser- 
vations taken in the state of New 
York. Since that time the subject 
has been pursued, and observations 
have been repeated, which seem to 
indicate a similar result. The opin- 
ion, indeed, is so well confirmed, 
that the Legislature have authorized 
S. De Witt, Esq. surveyor general to 
give instructions and direct measures 
to be taken for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the fact more fully, and of 
determining the direction and quan- 
tity of the variation. We have heard 
of no such change being observed 
east of New York. On the contrary 
it appears from recent observations 
taken at Cambridge and at Salem, 
that in these places the needle con- 
tinues to pursue its accustomed di- 
rection. It is however recommend- 
ed to surveyors, and others who have 
instruments and leisure, to direct 
their attention to this interesting 
subject. Its obvious connexion with 
navigation and surveying, and the 
frequent use that is made of it, in 
settling the boundaries of lands, ren- 
der it highly important, that its di- 
rection and motions should be well 
understood. It is well known, that 
from the time the needle was first 
observedin this country, it has point- 
ed several degrees west of north, 
and that this variation from the true 
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meridian has been constantly decreas. 
ing. It is equally notorious, that 
the needle is also subject to a diur- 
nal motien, increasing in declination 
from sunrise till about two o’clock, 
when it is for a short time stationary, 
and returning again in the evening. 
This diurnal variation is greatest in 
the summer; and in good needles 
well suspended, it frequently amounts 
to twenty, and sometimes to thirty 
minutes of a degree. It is superfiu- 
ous therefore to remark, that partic- 
ular attention should be paid to these 
circumstances in determining the 
degrees and direction of the annual 
variation. 

COAL MINES IN RHODE ISLAND. 

VaLuaBLe and extensive coal 
mines have lately been discovered in 
the northern part of Rhode island.— 
** The veins of coal run nearly in the 
direction of east and west, and the 
stratum which is worked at present, 
appears to be about 14 feet wide ; so 
little change has as yet taken place in 
the course of the vein,that there is ev- 
ery appearance of its improving, as 
they proceed farther from the sur- 
face: with only fifteen workmen, 
they can raise at present, from ten to 
twelve chaldrons of coal per day, be- 
sides Keeping the mine free from 
water, from which they suffer little 
inconvenience. 

** The character of Rhode Island 
Coal, is as follows : 

‘Its colour is black, or greyish 
black, with a metallic lustre, it 
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soils the fingers ; its fracture is slaty, 
but its cross fracture is conchodial, 
and the sides of its natural divisions are 
sometimes covered with a ferrugi- 
nous earth. It burns slowly, pro- 
ducing an intense heat, without 
smoke, and with avery light lambent 
flame ; but emits no sulphureous or 
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bituminous vapour,and, when perfect- 
ly burnt, leayes a very small quantity 
of grey ashes. The unconsumed 
particles of it, retain their original 
colour and lustre. 

** Speeific gravity from 1,450 to 
1,750.” | 
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TFRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. 


MARY BROWN, WHO DIED, AT 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. SEPT. 4TH, 1807. 


Mrs. Mary Brown, the sixth 
daughter of Mr Ashbel, and Mrs. 
Abigail Wells of Hartford (Cun.) 
was born June 27th, 1775. Favored 
with pious parents, who dedicated 
her to God in infancy, and who were 
uncommonly assiduous in watching 
for the souls of their offspring, she 
enjoyed advantages for religious in- 
struction, which fall to the lot ot few. 
During her childhood and youth, her 
mind was, many times, seriously im- 
pressed with a view of her sinful- 
ness and lost condition by nature. 
But, naturally diffident, she was kept 
from disclosing to her parents, or 
any of her friends, the disquietude, 
which at times shy felt ; and the gay 
circles in which, from the gracetul- 
ness of her person, and brilliancy of 
her mind, she was calculated to 
shine, soon called off her attention, 
so that the most important period of 
life to gain true wisdom was lost in 
folly and vanity. 

Atthe age of 22 she connected 
in marriage with Maj, Henry Brown, 
a respectable merchant of Stock- 
bridge, to which place she soon re- 


moved. Here, she found herself in 
a new situation, placed at the head 
of a family; but, still she retained a 
fondness for the fashionable amuise- 
ments of life, and often expressed an 
unwillingness to part with them. In 
a little more than a year she became 
a mother. The importance and res- 
ponsibility of her situation then rush- 
ed into her mind with a force, which 
she had no power to resist; and from 
that moment an incressing sense of 


her ignorance, unworthiness, and 
depravity engrossed her whole 
thoughts. 


Though her life had been charact- 
erized with decency of conduct and 
purity of morals, yet she now found 
herself a sinner—an unpardoned sin- 
ner. She was conscious of being an 
enemy tothe true God, and his right- 
eous government, and as such, ina 
condition infinitely unsafe, being mo- 
mently exposed to his wrath. But, 
through the merits of the dear Re- 
deemer, after experiencing, a num- 
ber of months, an anxiety of mind 
not to be described, she found peace 
in believing, and publicly dedicated 
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herself and her little one to God. 
From this time tothe event of her 
ctecease, she was an ornament to her 
christian profession, and the delight 
of her pious friends. It pleased God 
to prove her faith, by frequently 
bringing her into the furnace of af- 
fiction. 

Her second child was taken away 
by a distressing death ; under which 
affliction she manifested reconcilia- 
tion to the holy will of God. Her 
fourth, an only son, on whom the 
hearts of #ts parents mutually doated, 
was seized, when one year old, with 
amost violent disorder, which for 
many days previously to its death, 
distorted its features, and dest?oyed 
its senses. This wasto her a dis- 
tressing scene, and occasioned a se- 
vere conflict in her troubled mind ; 
but, distressing at it was, the sove- 
reign grace of God, richly imparted, 
enabled her to rise above it, and with 


‘the most sweet serenity she gave up 


the child. While the painful event 
‘was passing, she often repeated the 
following lines, as expressive of the 
feelings of her heart. 


** Dear Lord, tho’ bitter is the cup 


** Thy gracious hand pours out to me, 

** J cheerfully will drink it up ; 

“© That cannot hurt, which comes from 
thee. 

$6 °Tis filld with thy unchanging love, 

“ And not adrop of wrath ts thera; 

** The saints for ever bless’d above, 

** Were often most afflicted here. 

“* From Fesus, thy incarnate Son, 

“§ Pil learn obedience to thy will, 

«§ And humbly kiss the chast’ning rod, 

«© When its severest strokes I feel.” 


From this time, she appeared most 
eminently to grow in grace, promot- 
ing every thing of a religious nature, 
trembling and walking softly, and 
fearing the righteous judgments of 
God. She was, at length, suddenly 
seized with a complaint of the lungs, 
which, from the first attack, she was 
apprehensive would prove fatal. 
Though her friends were not great- 
ly alarmed, she would often say, “ I 
know this disorder is a consumption, 
and I cheerfully submit. If God has 
any thing for me to do, or to suffer, 
my life will be protracted. I wil- 
lingly submit to any operations, ex- 
perimepts, or medicine, my friends 
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think best ;—but, if the issuc were 
left to my choice, I should not dare 
to choose for myself. 1 might live 
to dishonor my profession, and bring 
reproach upon the blessed cause | 
profess to love. Jesus doth all things 
well—he knows what is best for ali 
his creatures.” 

fn this frame of mind she almost 
uniformly continued, during two 
years of languishing sickness, pati. 
ently enduring long journies, and 
cheerfully submitting to powerful 
and painful operations, proposed by 
her physicians and friends. After 
raising some blood, whicb greatly alar. 
med one near her, she said,** Whydo 
you start? Lam wilhng to take every 
step mv heavenly Father points out.” 

Without relaxing, in the least, 
from her usual excellent manage- 
ment, she employed a portion of her 
time, with a magnanimiiy astonish- 
ing to all behoiders, in literally set- 
ting her house in order, convinced 
that she should soon leave it, for that 
journey, **vrom whose bourne no tra- 
velier returns.” She studied to ar- 
range the aflairs of her family, in 
such a manner, as she thought would 
produce comfort, when her superin- 
tendence should cease. With her 
emaciated hands, many articles of 
wearing apparel were made, and laid 
by, for the use of her husband and 
children, when she should be no 
more. Her*+house continued, all this 
time, a pleasant resort to friends, 
and even the sick room was render- 
ed delightful by her society. She 
often desired her female friends to 
sing particular hymns, m which she 
had taken great comfort. 

A fortnight before her death, as 
the hour of her removal from all 
earthly scenes, seemed fast approach- 
ing, she made a most judicious dis- 
tribution of her wearing apparel, 
and caused an inventory of her house- 
hold furniture to be taken, for the 
benefit of her husband, who she ob- 
served, could not know, in so easy 4 
way, what he had in his care. After 
this was finished, she said, ** I never 
looked over my house with more 
pleasure. This was a part of my 
duty.” 

The next day, she desired her 
grave-clothes might be procured, 
and when the articles were brought 
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to her, and presented, by her sister, 
with trembling hands, she pleasant- 
ly said, “ I have assisted in prepar- 
ing a number for others, since the 
commencemens of my disorder. Can- 
not I assist in preparing a shroud for 
myself ?”—Then, with entire compo- 
sure, she rose up, measured her 
length, cut out. the garment, and 
gave it into the hands of a friend, 
who, in her presence, and with her 
advice and assistance, completed the 
work Shethen said, **J have had 
some of the most pleasing reflec- 
tions of my life, since this dress has 
been preparing. Oh! that I may be 
fitted to wear it.” 

But, she had ber moments of trial 
and darkness, like others. The 
thought of leaving her four little 
ones, in a world, where they would 
be exposed to so many evils and 
snares, occasioned at times the most 
trying conflicts ; but, she would oft- 
en commit them to God, and say, 
** He is faithful. They will be taken 
¢are of.’ Her little infant, she said, 
by faith, she had cast upon the wa- 
ters, in one of these days of trial.” 

Knowing the deceitfulness of her 
heart, she was frequent in self-ex- 
amination, and when engaged in this 
important work, she was often heard 
to say—** Would my bible be so pre- 
cious ? Would every word be like 
honey to my taste, if I possessed no 
spiritual discerning ? Would God’s 
laws be so lovely? Would his govern- 
ment appear so just, so holy and 
beautiful, did I not love him ? 

Several days before the closing 
scene, she was seized with a severe 
paroxysm, and the cold hand of 
death seemed to be upon her. Her 
sister, who had long attended upon 
her, being absent for an hour, was 
hurried back to take, as was sup- 
posed, her last farewell. She ad- 
dressed her thus :-—** I have made a 
great struggle to get back to life, to 
behold you once more. You are to 
continue in a world full of tempt- 
ations and trials; but, 1 trust you 
will hold out in the faith, and perse- 
vere tothe end. You will take a kind 
and motherly care of my children. 
You do not know how this thought 
has alleviated the pain of separa- 
tion.” She then turned her eyes up- 
other husband. ‘* This,” said she, 
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‘* must be death. I feel its cold hand. 
approaching ; but am not alarmed.” 
Taking a ring from her finger, and 
putting it upon his, she asked him to 
condescend to wear it, for her sake, 
adding, “* We have had a happy 
union, the happiest, perhaps, that 
ever subsisted between those who: 
were not unived in Christ. I have 
long fervently wished you might en- 
joy this blessing, and have often at- 
tempted to pray for it ; but, a sense 
of my own unworthiness has many 
times, prevented my petitions.” She 
then, thanked him for his uniform 
kindness, and took a most affection- 
ate leave of him ;—and having em- 
braced her children, given them suit- 
able exhortataon, and bid them, and 
every member of her family, fare- 
well, she seemed to wait for death. 

Contrary to her expectations, he 
suffermgs were not now to be elosed. 
Several days and nights of distress 
were yetreserved,which she endured 
without a complaint, excepting an 
impatience to be gone. This she 
feared was very criminal. She ask- 
ed her minister, (Rev. Dr. West, 
whom she ever styled her spirituat 
father, and whom she loved with a 
most filial affection) if she were 
wicked in wishing to be gone. He 
replied to this effect—When any one 
is on atedious journey, he did not 
know that it was wrong to wish to 
get home.” This seemed to be a 
word of comfort to her. Hearing 
the conversation of her watchers, 
one of whom said, ** Let us profit 
by this example,” she waved her 
feeble hand, saying, “ Not a word 
of praise to flatter such a worm. If 
there is cause for praise, give glory 
to God.” To her christian friends, 
who came into see her, she fre- 
quently dropped words of consola- 
tion, calling upon them to hold out 
in the faith. 

When every reasonable wish had 
been granted, and every fricnd had 
arrived, whom she could expect to 
see, she praised God aloud for his 
innumerable mercies. On the last 


night of her life, from a persuasion 
that it would be her last,she desired 
some persons of calmness and forti- 
tude, and friends to Christ, might be 
called to watch, and ,that some male 
friends might tarry, as company, fom 
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her husband, as the night, she said, 
must be distressing to him. 

A little before she expired, being 
asked how she was, she said, *‘ I 
see my Lord and Saviour’s armssheld 
out for my support. Surely Christ 
is here. Lam filled with Christ, and 
Ilove that blessed name. Whata 
blessing to have those around me, 
who love him, and will love him, I 
trust, to the end—him who suffered 
the curse and all the agonies due to 
sin, that 1 may lie in this easy, calm 





frame of mind, on this dying bed.” 
Her voice now almost failed; but. 
she -was distinctly heard to say— 
**J am happy—happy—joy—glory— 
Christ Jesus my Saviour.” In her 
last effort to speak, she called upon 
her affectionate husband, with great 
earnestness to repent. 

Thus ended the painful, joyful 
scene! Released from suffering, 
and, in the judgment of charity, ripe 
for glory, she was safely landed on the 
blessed shores. of immortality. H. 





POETRY. 


“THE ROD OF AFFLICTION.” 


Revelation tii. 19. 


“When those who love the Lord and own 


No other God but Him, 
In prosp’rous tides are like to drown, 
And faith can hardly swim ; 


The Lord, in mercy bends his bow, 

' A sharpen’d arrow wings, 

To wound the child of Heaven below, 
Absorb’d in earthly things. 


The wound inflicts a healing smart, 
And with a bleeding mind, 

Warms and awakes the fainting heart, 
By woe’s keen fire refin’d. 

The soul is rais’d in prayer to God, 
And with a streaming eye, 


On Jesus casts its heavy load, 
And seeks its rest on high. 


He hears the ery ; and to remove 
Th’ afflieting dart draws near ; 

Sheds thro’ the heart his heav’nly love, 
And hope succeeds to fear. 


The mists of darkness from the mind 
By light divine are chas d ; 

Zeal meves with steps no more confin’d, 
And charity’s inereas’d. 

Then let me kiss the heav’nly rod, 
And bless it, while I bleed ; 

It strikes me nearer to my God, 
And makes me His indeed ! 


ONESIMUS. 


ee 


SPRING. 
Hail, thou returning, balmy spring, 
Drest in thy green array, 
Ye fields adorn’d with loveliest hues, 
All nature fresh and gay. 


The little songsters on each bough, 
Chant*the Creator’s praise ; 

The flocks and herds in meads below, 
Their humbler voices raise. 


The trees bedeck’d with various bloom, 
Display their vernal suit ; 

Soon teeming autumn, hast’ning on, 
Beads laden with their fruit. 


The flowery landscape now unfolds, 
A thous:.nd beauteous dies ; 

Where’er we turn, mild lustre beams, 
To feast our gazing eyes. 


But when stern winter comes, behold, 
These scenes are all decay’d ; 

Thus youth and beauty gaily bloom, 
But only bloom to fade. 


Then boast not of thy wither’d charms, 
And make thy GOD thy Friend ; 

So shalt thou shine immortal, bright, 
When time and nature end. 


Mark, not a plant or flower is seen, 
But speaks its Maker’s fame ; 
The buzzing insect of the air, 
His wisdom Joes proclaim. 


Shall man, vain man, alone be left,. 
Not e’en his voice to raise ? 

Forbid it, mighty Parent Lorp, 
Fill him with songs of praise. oa 


a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nereus and Berea ave approved and shall have a place, as soon, as prior obligs- 
tions are fulfilled. 
Anteus is under consideration. The request of “4 Reader,” shall be attended te 
in due season. 
The several communications of L. N. ave received, and shall have seasonable 
attention. 





